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A Word to Our Readers 


AN APOLOGY 


Believing that a pinch of salt—a bit of season- 
ing—adds the “kick” or makes an otherwise in- 
sipid dish palatable, we shall “unbend” from time 
to time to add a little spice to our words, to ex- 
press our thoughts in a somewhat lighter vein. 
Always to speak in a solemn, weighty, ponderous 
tone, becomes wearisome and an occasional change 
is desirable. To make our paper popular and 
keep it so, requires that the matter be not too 
heavy, hence, as the saying goes, “a little non- 
sense now and then is relished by the best of 
men.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS A HOOSIER 


In almost every paper that we pick up we see 
that some one is celebrating, or is going to cele- 
brate, or has celebrated, his silver jubilee. Now 
that we come to think of it, September 5th is 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of “ye editor’s” ar- 
rival in Hoosierdom. (In years, however, we are 
older, the “silver threads” begin to show among 
the—“brown.”) Why should we not celebrate 
our silver jubilee too? Why not have a feast and 
make merry? Be it so. We are not unwilling 
to share our joy and gladness with our readers. 
Let’s have a family feast. The readers of THE 
GRAIL are all most cordially invited to partici- 
pate in the rejoicing and festivities. We are 
not going to invite you all down for a grand 
dinner. It would be too far for many to come. 
Then, too, there might be a scarcity of good things 
for feeding so many. But would you accept 
from us a substantial jubilee present, a present 
of eleven whole dollars? That amount would buy 
a sumptuous (“swell” in popular phrase) dinner 
for each one and there would probably be a few 
nickels left for the movies and for car fare. Now 
we are going to give to every one of our readers, 
who, by the sixth of September, procures for us 
twenty-five new subscribers, the sum of eleven 
dollars. This will be our JUBILEE DRIVE. 
Get twenty-five subscribers at $1.00 each and 
send us $14.00. Keep eleven dollars for your 
trouble. That will be our jubilee gift to you. 


There are several reasons why each one ought 
to be successful in getting the required number, 
yes, and go over the top two or three times. No 
limit is set to your activity. THE GRAIL is a 
popular religious monthly and costs only $1.00 
the year. Those who subscribe, as well as those 
who obtain subscribers, in as much as they are 
our benefactors, share in the High Mass and 
other prayers offered up by our community every 
day in the year for benefactors.—See that a copy 
or two of THE GRalIL gets into hospitals, public 
libraries, K. of C. Halls, Catholic Clubs, Reading 
Rooms, prisons, and in all other places where 
Catholic literature may do some good. You will 
always find some generous souls who are willing 
to donate a subscription or two to these institu- 
tions. Tell your friends about our “jubilee drive.” 
Urge them to help make it a grand success. Re- 
member that the establishment of THE GRAIL 
marks the twenty-fifth year of our coming to Indi- 
ana. Join the ranks of our coworkers in the 
spread of Catholic literature. Do good to your- 
selves spiritually as well as temporally. 

A word to such as would like to get their quota 
of twenty-five subscribers without accepting any 
temporal a for their labors, awaiting 
only the eternal reward that is given for every 
good work they perform. It will certainly give 
us great pleasure to receive the full amount of 
the subscrjption price, which, in these days of 
high cost, is, indeed, very insignificant. It will 
be of material assistance in carrying on our 
work and we shall feel deeply grateful to the 
noble hearts that are prompted to make such a 
sacrifice. 

To the faint-hearted, the pusillanimous, who 
say, but supposing I can’t get twenty-five sub- 
scribers, shall I not try at all? Of course you 
can get that number. Just try it. But should 
you find it impossible, as you fear, get twelve 
subscribers and send us seven dollars. Keep 
five for your trouble. If you can get another 
dozen, keep another five and send us another 
seven. You can, then, surely get just one more. 
This time you may keep the whole dollar. You 
will then have received our jubilee .present of 
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eleven dollars, to which you will be most wel- 
come. 

Now 'et us suppose that you have neither the 
time nor the inclination to get twenty-five sub- 
scribers, haven’t you a reliable friend that will 
do it for you? Remember the time is short and 
will pass before you know it. Don’t deliberate 
too long. Get busy! Send us the results of your 
labors on or before September 6th. This offer 
does not hold good after September 5th. 

A final word. It would give us great pleasure 
to have you accept our generous offer, that our 
jubilee may be a time of general rejoicing. We 
are confident that we may count on your assist- 
ance. May we not? 

Address all communications with subscriptions, 
etc., for our jubilee, directly to the editor. 


FURTHER COMMENT 


THE GRAIL is a new monthly magazine devoted 
to the promotion of devotion to the Blessed Sac- 
rament. It is published by the Abbey Press, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana; Rev. Benedict Brown is the 
editor. Those devoted to the Blessed Sacrament 
will find this magazine of great interest.—The 
Young Catholic Messenger. 

We are very grateful to our many contempo- 
raries for the favorable comment they have so 
kindly given us in the columns of their papers. 
By means of the Catholic Press we have been 
helped in no small way to a place in the public 
eye. A few subscriptions, too, have been the re- 
sult. A word of encouragement and a pat on the 
head is often appreciated even by a squawking 
infant. 

A PROTEST 


Rev. John Handley, C. S. P., editor of St. 
Mary’s Church Calendar, Chicago, protests that 
in our last issue we misquoted him as calling the 
Calendar “a model of the little Catholic maga- 
zines,” whereas it should have read “modest.” The 
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error is ours, Father, and we bow our head in 
humble apology. We cannot, however, help in- 
sisting that the Calendar is a “model.” 


SELF - FEEDERS 


What is more common nowadays than the pre- 
fix “self” or its Greek form “auto”? Many of 
our most up-to-date automobiles are equipped 
with selfstarters. Other kinds of machinery, too, 
not to be cutdone, bear the enviable prefix “auto” 
or “self.” In the city you may go to the auto- 
mat, drop a nickel—or two nickels as the case 
may be—into the slot and help yourself to a bun, 
a cup of coffee, or whatever else you may find 
desirable. But note well that you can not cheat 
the coffee tank. It will not yield, even to pressure, 
more than just one cup at a time no matter how 
long or how hard you may coax. It will simply 
not be moved, so great is its greed, unless you 
drop another nickel into its pocket, when it will 
fill your cup once more. It is altogether auto- 
matic—self-operating. But in referring to “self- 
feeders” it was not our intention to dilate on 
processes whereby food might be conveyed to 
the digestive organs. In this sense the modern 
infant with its well filled bottle holds first rank. 
It was, however, our purpose to call your atten- 
tion to a wonderful “self-feeder” in the mechani- 
cal line—the “self-feeder” on the modern print- 
ing press. By means of air-pressure, which is 
created on the press itself, this feeder picks up 
the virgin sheets, puts them one by one on the 
press, and, as soon as they are printed, takes 
them off again. Should it happen, and it some- 
tirnes does, that the machine fails to pick up a 
sheet, a bell rings—its manner of speaking, to 
call the attention of the printer to the fact. It 
is a wonderful piece of mechanism—almost hu- 
man. One of these creations of the master mind 
of man has been installed in our printing depart- 
ment. The first work that it turned out was to 
print several jobs of 50,000 each for the missions. 


The Holy Grail 


Sister Rita, C. S. C. 


Men sing of the Holy Grail, O Queen! 
The cup of emerald clear 

Which caught the precious tide of blood 
That followed the soldier’s spear. 

And only the pure of heart might see, 
So ran tie legend old, 

The cup that was hewn of emerald clear, 
That priceless gift to hold. 


But thou art the Holy Grail, O Queen! 
That held the Blood Divine, 

Thy heart the chalice where first gleamed 
The sacrificial wine; 

And even the sinful heart may turn 
A pleading look on thee, 

For the Precious Blood thou once didst bear 
Was spilled to make us free. 
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~Qur Benediction Hymns 


ALBERT Muntscga, S. J. 


R. W. S. Lilly observes in his Chapters in 

European History that not the least im- 

portant chapter of that history is written 
in the hymns of the Christian Church. These 
hymns have been deservedly admired even by 
non-Catholic scholars, and some of the most glow- 
ing tributes to the deep piety and spiritual fer- 
vor of their authors have been paid by men who 
were not members of our Church. 

During our solemn services the faithful are 
privileged to hear some of these splendid poetic 
creations of the ages of faith. Many of the 
hymns have been put to sweet music by master 
composers and are sung at Mass and other ser- 
vices through the year. The Dies Irae is chant- 
ed at Requiem High Masses. The opening verses 


of the Veni Creutor Spiritus are frequently sung 
before the sermon. The Veni, Sancte Spiritus 
is recited during the octave of Pentecost. The 
Lauda Sion is the splendid hymn of the Mass 


of Corpus Christi. 

The Benediction service has made sacred 
hymns familar to every member of the Church. 
They are the O Salutaris Hostia and the Tantum 
Ergo Sacramentum. The latter forms the last 
two stanzas of St. Thomas’ celebrated Pange 
Lingua. 

We frequently hear these two glorious trib- 
utes to the honor of our Eucharistic King, and 
are not aware, perhaps, of the majesty and 
profound wisdom hidden in these matchless 
hymns. In the first stanza of the O Salutaris 
Hostia we send a petition to Heaven, asking the 
Lord of Might to “give us strength and to lend 
assistance” when the enemies of our salvation 
press upon us and endanger the welfare of our 
souls. We give honor to God and to the Blessed 
Trinity. We join in the “eternal praise and 
glory” that is given them by recreation. 

And in this trying period, in these times in 
which all values and all standards of right and 
wrong are being tested anew, in these days of 
rebuilding and “reconstruction,” when the agony 
of religious doubt is stealing into many minds and 
despoiling them of their Catholic Faith, whither 
shall we turn for light and help, if not to the 
“Salutaris Hostia”? We say to the Eternal Lord: 
“O Host of Salvation, Who openest the gate of 
Heaven.” Yes, it is from the King of the Ages, 
Who is enthroned on countless altars throughout 
Christendom, that we may confidently expect light 
and precious assistance. 


St. Peter once said to the Lord: “To whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
We may all make the same confession. It is 
Christ Who gives help and Who strengthens us 
in making the high resolves to combat sin. But 
do we sufficiently realize the immense privilege 
that is ours in being able to assist so often at 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament? The 
“denominations,” separated from the unity of the 
Catholic Church, do not possess this immense 
blessing. Their members sometimes come into 
our churches to get a closer look at the Altar, 
where Christ dwells in the tabernacle. And our 
people seem to be oblivious of the holy and life- 
giving presence of the Christ, the Sanctifier and 
the bringer of all good gifts. The young men 
and young women who need the sustaining grace 
and help of their Lord so much in this world of 
sin and ugly temptation, do not come to Benedic- 
tion as often as they should. What is the reason? 
They believe, of course, in the perpetual presence 
of the Savior on the altar, but their faith has 
grown cold and has been dimmed during the 
years of their familiarity with a sinful, sinning, 
selfish world. 

The story is told of a youth who having re- 
ceived word in a remote Western State that his 
father in New York was dying, at once left his 
prosperous ventures, and hurried across the con- 
tinent to reach the bedside of his parent and 
receive from him a last blessing. A praiseworthy 
act of filial devotion! But at the Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament we receive the blessing 
not only of a kind father, but of the Lord of 
all, of our God and dear Savior. Why are we 
so blind to our high prerogative? It would be 
well worth while to cast out tepidity from our 
hearts and to arouse ourselves to a more abiding 
faith in the inspiring presence of our God on the 
altar. 

The Tantum Ergo is.the other well-known sac- 
ramental chant. The hymn was composed by 
St. Thomas, and to an artistic rhythm and struc- 
ture, it adds profound theologic doctrine. Of the 
seven famous.Latin liturgical hymns of the Mid- 
dle Ages, Dr. Neale, an Anglican scholar, assigns 
the second place to this hymn. 

Though the faithful may not understand the 
language and sacred allusions of this hymn, they 
know at least that it bears entirely on the won- 
derful Sacrament of Christ’s love. The solemn 
chant helps them to lift their hearts upwards to 
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God and to realize that they are in His holy 
presence. What a comfort to be able to escape 
for a brief space from the sordid turmoil of 
earthly affairs and to fix our minds on heavenly 
things! 

In chapter 19 of the Third Book of Kings we 
read that the prophet Elias, fleeing from the 
wicked Queen Jezabel, was fed by an angel in 
the desert. And by the strength of that food he 
walked forty days, till he came to Mount Horeb, 
where he was blessed with the vision of God. 
This is a striking picture of what the Holy 
Eucharist does for us in life’s warfare. It uplifts 
and consoles us, and enables us to go forward 
courageously through the days of our appointed 
pilgrimage till we meet our God face to face in 
the eternal homeland. 

In these days of upheaval and social strife 
and bitterness we ought to draw closely to the 
Altar and learn the secret of interior peace and 
happiness from Christ, the Teacher and Consoler. 
His plea still goes out to us: “Learn of me, for 
I am meek and humble of heart.” The few 
minutes spent before the Altar during the Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament may bring us 
riches exceeding great, and will help us to form 
a strong resolution to be brave in the spiritual 
combat which we must all wage. The united 
prayer of many fervent hearts will draw down 
blessings upon the congregation, and will lift 
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from many a soul the burden of sorrow. It will 
encourage the weak to remain on the narrow 
path that infallibly leads to the home of the 
Blessed. For who can oppose the power of our 
Eucharistic King? 

In the versicle and response sung after the 
Tantum Ergo, the Holy Sacrament is rightly 
called “the Bread of Heaven, containing all sweet- 
ness.” When you assist at Benediction you have 
an opportunity of joining in the solemn chorus 
of praise in honor of the august Sacrament, the 
Bread of Angels. Should you not consider it a 
high privilege to be present at this service from 
which you may go forth with the blessing of 
the great King upon you? 

Even at the risk of repeating lines familiar 
to many of the faithful, we subjoin a well known 
version of the Tantum Ergo. 


* Down in adoration falling, 
Lo, the Sacred Host we hail; 
Lo, o’er ancient forms departing, 
Newer rites of grace prevail; 
Faith for all defects supplying 
Where the feeble senses fail. 


To the everlasting Father, 

And the Son who reigns on high, 
With the Holy Ghost proceeding 
Forth from each eternally, 

Be salvation, honor, blessing, 
Might and endless majesty. 


Quaint Religious Procession in Switzerland 


MARIE WIDMER 


One of the most interesting of the many beau- 
tiful Swiss Alpine Valleys is undoubtedly the 
Loetschental, a tiny stretch of land, only 26 kilo- 
meters long, rising from the village of Gampel, 
2,100 feet above sea level, on the right shore of 
the river Rhone, up to the cradle of the tem- 
pestuous mountain stream of the Lonza, 10,151 
feet above sea level. 

While Nature has showered her choicest gifts 
on this diminutive mountain vale, she has made 
it practically imperative for its inhabitants to 
depend chiefly on their own resources and to 
adhere to the simple life—to dairying and farm- 
ing on a modest scale, such as the soil of that 
high region would permit. As the general use 
of ploughs and carts is out of question, the 
fields are simply hoed over and everything that 
has to be brought to and fro is carried. 

The usual events in human life, christenings, 
courtings, weddings, and funerals naturally as- 


sume considerable importance in the otherwise 
uneventful life of the natives, but aside of these 
happenings it is religion which plays the most 
prominent part in the devoutly Catholic Loet- 
schen Valley. 

The principal festive days are consequently re- 
ligious ones and among these the day of Corpus 
Christi and the Sunday following the same are 
observed with particular pomp. 

All the men of military age have to take pest 
in the big precession which takes place after 
Mass and which is lead by bearers of flags and 
crucifix. The uniform of these men consists of 
white trousers, red coat with yellow and black 
decorations. White leather bands cross the breast 
and shoulders and a military hat with feathers 
forms the headgear. About 80 to 100 men appear 
in this attire and almost every family possesses 
such a uniform which is only worn on special 
occasions; some even wear the old officers’ uni- 
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forms of the French or Neapolitan Swiss regi- 
ments. 

Crucifix and flag bearers are followed by maid- 
ens in long, flowing, white veils, then come the 
brotherhoods in white robes, after them the mili- 
tary contingent, then little girls in white, choir 
singers, priests, etc., and finally the various vil- 
lage officials, the schoolboys, and the congrega- 
tions in general. 

The procession winds its way from Kippel, 
the principal village in the Valley, to the mead- 
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ows near by, where it stops before a wayside 
cross to invoke the divine blessing upon the 
place, its inhabitants, and the products of the 
fields. 

The recent Corpus Christi festival on June 
19th was celebrated with particular fervor and 
devotion and additional prayers of thanks were 
offered in view of the termination of the world 
war which kept Switzerland’s men of military 
age on frontier duty the greatest part of the 
time. 


Our Times 


A. J. S. 


RIOR to August, 1914, everybody was confi- 

dent that life, liberty and the pursuit of 

happiness were assured for all time to come. 
Protestantism had made the way to heaven so 
easy, by establishing the principle of private in- 
terpretation and judgment, in matters pertaining 
to religion, that the millenium was certain to 
dawn. And why should it not? Men had straight- 
ened the “narrow way” and made it so broad 
that any one could walk upon it, providing he 
led a fairly decent life and was a law-abiding 
citizen. Hell was even robbed of its fire, tor- 
ments, and brimstone. To be humane, not char- 
itable, was the “golden rule,” the acme of good 
fellowship. 

Pseudo-science came to the rescue to prove that 
man was descended from the ape and was, con- 
sequently, only a highly developed brute with no 
after-life. The philosopher proudly asserted: 
“Religion is the experience constituted by those 
thoughts, feelings, and actions which spring from 
man’s sense of dependence upon power or powers 
controlling the universe, and which have as their 
center of interest the cosmic fortune of values.” 
Whatever that means no one can tell. Everything 
was done to oust God from His own creation, 
and dethrone Him in the hearts of men. Every- 
where the “golden calf” was worshipped. Men 
ate, drank, and were merry; were absorbed in 
the pursuit of wealth, pleasure, and‘comfort. A 
prosperous age does not serve God. 

The marriage bells and the divorce courts went 
hand in hand. To many the rearing of children 
was a nuisance and an unbrearable check upon 
their social activities. Never before did reform- 
ers, so called, propose so many reform measures. 
All of them could see the tiny specks of dirt in 
their brothers’ eyes, but the beams in their own 
Should not be dislodged. All seemed intent upon 
straining out the gnats and swallowing the cam- 


els. Protestantism has run to seed; we are reap- 
ing the harvest. 

A sense of justice and fair play, nourished 
with envy and jealousy, have been active. Whilst 
the plutocratic rich were constantly becoming 
richer, the common people were becoming poorer; 
whilst the idle rich were enjoying more and more 
the pleasures of life, the poorer classes were 
burdened the more. The day has now arrived 
when a cry ascends from every country for a 
readjustment of the wealth, of the pleasure, and 
of all the things the earth has to give to man- 
kind. : 

The great war has silenced the braggarts who 
were constantly proclaiming from the housetops 
that this is the most prosperous, most advanced, 
most enlightened, most glorious, most civilized 
age of the world’s history. Materialism is dying 
hard. The struggle in Russia for material pros- 
perity and material equality will end in complete 
exhaustion and chaos. A new civilization must 
then be built upon the ruins of the old, and who 
can tell what it will be? Must anarchy sweep the 
whole face of the earth before it is renovated 
according to the divine plan? If men continue to 
ignore God, we may prepare ourselves for the 
worst. Peace is the constant cry, but there is 
no peace possible unless we make peace with God. 

The world is irreligious, selfish, anti-Christian. 
Protestantism is in peril and confronted with 
destruction. The Catholic Church, which has a- 
risen upon the ruins of many an empire to a 
new life, will, because of the divine assurance, 
weather the coming storm and live on to save 
men’s souls from perdition. It was a Calvary 
that wrought salvation. Another Calvary will 
bring salvation to this ungodly world and raise 
men from their gross materialism, from the wor- 
ship of mammon, to the worship of Him Whom 
they have not known. 
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The Log Chapel at Notre Dame 


Indiana’s Cradle of Religion 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 








PLENDID buildings and picturesque retreats 

abound at Notre Dame; but, to me, none is 

so alluring as the little vine-covered log chapel 
beside the Mission House. It is flanked on one 
side by rough boulders and sturdy pine trees 
which thrive on the grassy slopes of St. Mary’s 
Lake. Every evening after Benediction we leave 
the stately steepled church of the Sacred Heart 
with its impressive beauty of architecture and 
painting, its magnificent altars, its costly organ, 
wonderful frescoes, and imposing statues, to 
stroll toward this humble log chapel. 

Urns of fragrant flowers adorn the pathway 
to the door. Masses of honeysuckle blossoms 
flame upon its outer walls like vigil-lights before 
a shrine, and a simple rustic cross, symbol of 
Christ’s sacrifice and man’s redemption, sur- 
mounts the gable. The setting sun in the back- 
ground, radiating a splendor of gorgeous color 
and giving promise of a brighter day to come, 


illumines and beautifies the simple structure, 
throws it out, as it were, on Nature’s canvas for 
our greater admiration. 

With hushed voices and quiet footsteps we ap- 
proach the door and read the framed inscription 
thereon: 


INDIANA’S CRADLE OF RELIGION 


In 1686 the Rev. Claude Allouez, S. J., 
erected a chapel on the border of this, St. 
Mary’s Lake. This chapel, the first sanctu- 
ary in all Indiana, was abandoned and the 
mission of which it was a part deserted in 
1759. In 1830 it was reorganized by Rev. 
Stephen Theodore Badin, the first priest 
ordained in the United States, who built 
a log chapel, of which the present structure 
is a replica. Fr. Badin was succeeded in 
1832 by Rev. Louis De Seille, who had 
charge of the mission until his death in 1837. 
His successor was the Rev. Benjamin Petit, 
whose labors extended up till 1838. From 
that time there was no resident missioner 
until the arrival of Rev. Edward Sorin, 
C. S. C., three years later. 

Fr. Badin’s chapel fell into disuse in 
1848, and was destroyed by fire in 1856. 
The present chapel was completed in 1906. 


Entering the chapel, we are filled with peace 
of soul and sublime reverence. The quaintness 
and simplicity of the altars, the miniature Sta- 
tions of the Cross, the pictures, and the furnish- 
ings of colonial design impress one immediately. 
They are brought to view by the light flickering 
through four small square-paned windows cur- 
tained without by heavy vines. The ceiling is 
made of matched boards. There are no pews, 
only a few kneeling benches convered with tap- 
estry. 

All this crudeness and simplicity, however, 
bring reverent thoughts of the majesty and con- 
descension of Him who dwells there, calling to 
mind the “Little King” in the manger of the 
stable at Bethlehem. 

On either side of the doorway stands an old 
rudely constructed altar ornamented with an- 
tique vases and candlesticks. Above one is a pic- 
ture of the Sorrowful Mother, and above the 
other, a picture of St. Monica and St. Augustine. 
The mother clasps the hand of her repentant son; 
the eyes of both are turned Heavenward. The 
“high” altar is opposite the door. Above its 
tiny Tabernacle is a miniature statue of our 
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Savior—-the Sacred Heart—with 
wounded hands. 
bove the crucifix. 


outstretched 
It stands behind and looms a- 
Still higher and in front of 


the statue is a small electric light,—all symbolic, 


it seems to me. 

Near the door opposite the “high” altar are 
the treasured chair and kneeling bench of Fr. 
Badin. On the left wall, with a bas-relief of 
Fr. Badin above and a palm of victory below, is 
a tablet bearing the following inscription: 


In grateful memory of 
The Very Rev. Stephen T. Badin 
Born 1768—Died 1853 
Buried beneath this chapel, born at Orleans, 
France 1768, died at Cincinnati. First 
priest ordained in the United States by 
Bishop Carroll at Baltimore, 1793. Mis- 
sionary for sixty years in the Mississippi 
Valley, builder on this site in 1831 of a 
church of which this structure is a repro- 
duction. His remains transferred from the 
Cathedral of Cincinnati now repose be- 
neath the shadow of the University of Notre 
Dame, for which he donated the site and 
of which he was a loyal friend and constant 
benefactor. 
“Praise we now the men of renown, our 
fathers in their generation.” 


A large inscribed slab in the floor of the chapel 
marks Fr. Badin’s grave. 

On the right wall hangs a painting respresent- 
ing the approach of the death of Rev. Fr. De 
Seille to whose care the Notre Dame mission was 
entrusted from 1832 to 1837. The picture was 
executed by John Worden, Professor at Notre 
Dame, from an unfinished sketch by the talented 
young artist, Paul Wood. While looking at the 
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picture you are impressed by the expressions of 
edification, reverence, awe, and‘exaltation on the 
faces of the kneeling Indians. 

Fr. De Seille, realizing that he was about to 
die, sent a messenger to a distant mission for 
a priest to come to him to administer the Last 
Sacraments. Before it was possible for the other 
missionary to arrive, Fr. De Seille felt himself 
sinking rapidly. With the aid of one of his little 
band he managed to leave: his room, which opened 
into the chapel, and to totter feebly to the altar. 
There, surrounded by his faithful Indians with 
whom he had labored so zealously, he partook of 
Holy Communion and died a half hour later. 
One cai: imagine the emotions of the red men of 
the forest, witnessing the dying priest’s self- 
administration of the Holy Viaticum. 

The traditions and holy ideals inspired by these 
early missionaries have come down through the 
years into the hearts of the priests at Notre 
Dame. Early this morning a Father of the Holy 


Cross offered Mass for the last time on the altar 
of the little chapel, for he leaves today on a long 
journey to Bengal where he will devote his life 
to.missionary work. 

Freqeuently in the free moments of these busy 


days in this atmosphere of revered tradition and 
saintly memory we kneel in “blissful solitude,” 
laying before the Master “the gold of our affec- 
tions, the frankincense of prayer, and the myrrh 
of griefs and sorrows.” Then the peace of Heav- 
en steals into our souls, for the steady flame of 
the brightly burning sanctuary lamp, like a 
beacon light of hope, proclaims this crude but 
hallowed cabin to be, indeed, a House of God. 


INTERIOR OF LOG CHAPEL 
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A National Federation of Business Girls’ 
Cooperative Clubs 


MARGARET A. KELLY 


HE present time has been designated as the 
‘a of women. This is attributed in part to 

the activities of women in the world war and 
again to their success in winning the right of 
suffrage. 

Rather, however, it may be said that both of 
these accomplishments are but the natural out- 
come of the larger life that women themselves 
have been living in response to the innate forces 
within them. When the great gap in the in- 
dustrial world and along commercial lines was 
made by the call of our boys to the front in 
defence of country and home, the alarm that was 
felt was stilled, when women quietly filled the 
gap without much ostentation. 

It was like entering an unknown world to 
many of them but the intelligent mind was 
brought to bear upon the work in hand with 
the result that nerves were steadied, and light 
and flexible fingers soon developed needed mus- 
cular strength. In other instances knotty prob- 
lems were solved and tasks requiring expert 
supervision were skillfully handled. 

This readiness for service, the power to act 
in unlooked for issues, is due in larger measure 
to the beneficial influences and the diffusion of 
knowledge through the medium of organized 
effort in women’s clubs. 

Special interest therefore attaches itself to the 
new movement now in progress among the Catho- 
lic young women in the business world, of organ- 
izing into a national federation of the Business 
Girls’ Cooperative Clubs. It is now felt that 
there can be no dwindling backward from the 
new position to which women have advanced. To 
be ready for greater opportunities requires 
greater preparation and the idea of a national 
federation of these clubs for Catholic young wom- 
en has come as a direct result of the recognized 
work of the clubs themselves. 

Owing to the newness of these organizations 
not many of our Catholic people are aware of 
‘ their existence or purpose which is being made 
as far-reaching as possible to meet the new con- 
ditions of the times which may be said to have 
radically changed for women alone. Hence a 
brief account of the aims ‘and workings of the 
clubs may have interest for many readers of 
THE GRAIL. 

Specifically the aims are stated to be the fos- 





tering and practice of the spirit of fellowship 
and cooperation among the Catholic young busi- 
ness women although some have broadened this 
to include teachers, music instructors, and home 
girls, in an effort to represent organized Catholic 
young womanhood. Other aims are to advise, 
encourage, and aid others in business, to be 
friend the young and new-comers and introduce 
them to others, to assist in getting positions and 
to help to better ones; to report confidentially 
those who are in danger, religiously neglectful, 
or otherwise in need of attention; to report 
promptly any vacancies or openings for employ- 
ment. 

With all these aims to the perfecting of the 
true cooperative spirit the employment feature is 
perhaps the prominent one—helping others to 
help themselves and then working together for 
the good of the larger whole as well as for self. 
The demand for general culture has been met 
in some clubs by lecture courses during the win- 
ter giving opportunity to hear the live questions 
of the day discussed and to know and appreciate 
the best in music and art. One progressive 
club encourages this by holding sessions at the 
Art Museum where an address is usually given 
by the director in charge. Members are also 
urged to attend all other lectures of this kind 
thus giving support to the uplifting interests of 
the community. Initiative in utilizing the talent 
of its own members gave one club. opportunity 
to have the Old Missions of California that mon- 
umental work of the early Franciscan Fathers 
in establishing the Christian faith in America, 
brought vividly before them in an illustrated 
travel talk by one who had visited them fre 
quently. 

As a natural result of the routine of the work 
of office, home, or shop, the demand from the 
young business women themselves has been large- 
ly for recreational features, a most fortunate 
choice it would appear, for it is in the response 
to this same spirit for play that the best stimuli 
have been found to set new force to working for 
the larger issues and which in time manifests 
itself voluntarily in the desire for intellectual 
food, which nourishes and sustains the whole 
like a well balanced menu. 

An educational fund is another source of re 
serve which some of the clubs have, whereby 
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members, who have been unable to provide them- 
selves with suitable training, are enabled to take 
a course in some business college or obtain in- 
struction in whatever line appeals to them. This 
is perhaps the most beneficial and practical phase 
of the club work fostering as it does the voca- 
tional trend of the individual. Classes in mil- 
linery, dressmaking, domestic science or craft 
work are offered in some of the clubs as well as 
those in the languages and academic studies. 

In fact it is constantly being kept in mind by 
those in charge that it is essential for the busi- 
ness woman of today to advance and progress 
in every possible way in order to meet the new 
conditions of life. Incentive to enter the study 
classes or take instruction in other lines is given 
by making the fees nominal or even without 
cost to the members. 

One of the most encouraging signs in the pro- 
motion of the work is the large enrollment in 
classes for physical training. This is significant 
since health combined with efficiency is the most 
important asset of the business girl, and the 
recognition of this by the business girl herself 
adds to the value. 

Whenever a request is made by a non-Catholic 
business woman for admission to the classes the 
privilege is always granted as a rule in the true 
spirit of cooperation which is also extended in 
a business way. Positions unfilled by club mem- 
bers are turned over or made known to the wom- 
en of other denominations. 

The recognition given the cooperative clubs by 
the business men usually voluntarily, by them, 
speaks for itself. It is an indication that a step 
in the right direction has been made by the 
young women and with advantage being taken 
of the opportunities afforded for the all around 
development of their talents, enrollment in the 
cooperative organizations may come to mean the 
highest efficiency for its members. 

It has been said that women’s interest is 
changing from that of the clubs to the interest 
of the community—from the interest in self-im- 
provement to the improvement of human condi- 
tions. This may be true in a measure but in 
reality it is the club spirit that has fostered the 
interest for service in the community. In union 
there is strength. It is unity of thought and 
action that brings results. This is the signif- 
icance of the term cooperation—working to- 
gether. 

When the call for service went forth for wom- 
en in aid of our men overseas, then it was that 
the Business Girls’ Cooperative Clubs proved 
both this and themselves. They did not give up 
their interests in the club, but by taking over 
with their daily duties the added work gave evi- 
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dence of their greater capacity. During the pe- 
riod of the war no more willing persons than the 
young business woman was found to give up 
several evenings as well as other spare time in 
Red Cross work, adding her quota in making of 
needed articles for the comfort of the soldier 
overseas and in cantonments at home. 

It is the recognition of the combining of the 
community interest with the personal interest 
that emphasizes the need of a national federa- 
tion among the Business Girls’ Cooperative Clubs. 
The matter has been left in abeyance until Sep- 
tember when it is hoped to complete the pre- 
liminary arrangements and proceed with the fed- 
erating of the clubs. This accomplished a nation- 
al organizer will carry knowledge of the effec- 
tive work into every state in the union with the 
consequent benefit to the Catholic young business 
woman increasing in an ever widening circle 


and the resultant good to the community as a 
whole. 


My Flower Friend. 


ANDREW GREEN, O. S. B. 


Within a cherished bower, 
My pensive heart well knows, 
(For I have dreamed there many an hour) 
There is a precious little flower 
So fair and smiling grows. 


Tis little Pansy Heart-ease 
Doth all my woes beguile; 
For all the fretting ills that smart ease, 
The woes and worries of old Part-ease, 
Are routed by its smile. 


It breathes the breath of Heaven 
Upon earth’s fetid air; 
It worketh like a wholesome leaven 
Within mv soul, all passion-riven, 
And lighteneth my care. 


The image of the Triune 
I read upon its face; 
The glories of eternal Sion,— 
The glories, God grant, shall be my own!— 
Upon its garb I trace. 


’Tis: grown a friend, a brother, 
That shares my joy, my pain; 
I tell it what I tell no other— 
The telling doth my sorrow smother,— 
And I am glad again. 


He who censures the practice of frequent com- 
munion does the devil’s work.—Ven. de Segur. 
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The Fallen Angel 


ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


(Concluded) 


HE evening’s affairs and those of the follow- 
T ing days put David out of the young priest’s 

mind until a few weeks later when he saw 
the boy again playing ball where he had first 
been seen. His fair hair was pushed back from 
his forehead; his fine straight little figure was 
taut, ready to catch the ball: “Send a good one 
this time. Don’t try so many fancy curves. Play 
ball!” The words were commonplace enough— 
merely those of a child’s sport, yet delivered with 
somewhat of an operatic coloratura effect, and 
they held Father O’Neill by the musical tone in 
which they were sung out. Immediately the 
priest had an inspiration. He was having a 
Christmas Cantata and he must contrive to get 
David for one of the star parts. 

In order to accomplish this perhaps difficult 
capture, discretion prompted a visit to the lad’s 
mother to discover if there was one way more 
diplomatic and auspicious than another for suc- 
cess with the boy— 

“Indeed then, it would be fine, if you can only 
catch him and hold him long enough,” declared 
the mother divided between pride in her son and 
knowledge of his mercurial traits. He has a 
lovely voice—his father says there’s the makin’s 
of a John McCormack in him—if he can ever 
stop long enough to learn anything—he catches 
the tunes of everything he hears—but if there’s 
words to learn, that might be different”— 

While they were discussing him, in came David 
without any suspicions aroused, for the visit was 
obviously to his mother. He did not even scent 
any conspiracy against his freedom when in cas- 
ual fashion Father O’Neill asked: “Say, David, 
can you sing and do you know any other boys 
who can? We are planning for an entertainment 
down at the club, an entertainment with singing 
in it—not just the girls, because it’s for the 
Boys’ Club. We’re going to charge for admission 
and buy some new punching bags and other 
things we need with part of the profits. I want 
some good singers as the affair must be a grand 
success. Can you think of any boys that might 
join in?” 

Almost immediately David answered: “There’s 
lots of the fellows can sing—Denny Cary and 
Tony Garcio; and Mick Donigan’s got a peach 
of a voice”— 

“That’s great! Can you bring them down, 





maybe to-night. We’re going to start rehearsals 
right away”— 

“There goes Tony now,” exclaimed David, and 
with the zeal of the true impressario he bounded 
through the door after a boy across the street— 

“T’ll look for you,” called out Father O’Neill, 
“don’t forget; bring as many as you can”— 

“T’ll try to see that he goes,” said his mother 
“But maybe he’ll go of his own free will and 
accord. He’s crazy about music—like his father 
before him—if they only had as much talent for 
religion, they’d be angels”— 

“Meantime David is only a little boy,” began 
Father O’Neill— 

“Maybe it’s a little imp you’d think him if you 
had the management of him”— 

The priest laughed at this fresh indictment of 
David within his own fold—a little disturbing 
to the faith and zeal of a less ardent shepherd. 

Father O’Neill’s confidence in David was to 
be justified at least that evening. Standing at 
the door of the club waiting for his troop to 
assemble, he saw David approaching with his 
round-up of talent. It was an informal ap- 
proach, four boys straggling along, but at last 
finally arriving— 

“Here’s the song-birds,” began David by way 
of introduction, “Garcio’s a reg’lar Caruso; and 
this one’s a reg’lar John McCormack!” 

“That’s fine,” declared Father O’Neill with- 
out waiting for a characterization of the third. 
“When we’re through with the concert here, I 
shouldn’t be surprised if we didn’t have to go 
to New York and repeat it”— 

This kind of fun was completely disarming, 
so the boys passed into the house—and David 
with them. Father O’Neill had been having a 
terrible moment of fear lest the impressario 
might feel that his services were ended with the 
mere gathering of these talented friends of his— 
who were really the priest’s secondary considera- 
tion—David being the artist desired. Father 
O’Neill had hesitated to try to make sure of the 
boy individually lest, discerning a possible trap, 
the eel might escape. But whether or not Da- 
vid had some sense of responsibility for his fel- 
low songsters, or whether his curiosity was work- 
ing, or because no other diversion for the nonce 
called him elsewhere, he now stayed on. The 
rehearsal was forthwith started so as to give 
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natural boyish impatience no excuse or provoca- 
tion for scampering off. Father O’Neill began 
with a sketch of the cantata; he was to be the 
director and chief coach himself. The Sisters 
had done some preparatory work in training the 
choruses and he had done something of this kind 
himself with the choir boys he had been gather- 
ing since his arrival. The music was good and 
pleasing; the simple but excellent rhythms and 
the spirited tempo swung the young voices along 
in a creditable manner. The boys sang with 
gusto and those not singing listened with ap- 
parent zest, humming now and then. Father 
O’Neill was gratified, and above all because Da- 
vid’s attention seemed held. The crucial moment 
was approaching for the definite inveigling of 
David himself. After the chorus of angels had 
been sung, Father O’Neill said: 

“That’s fine! And now just before this chorus 
a solo part comes in, sung by one angel with a 
good strong voice who leads in the chorus. He 
is a kind of chief angel. Who wants to be the 
chief angel?” 

Immediately there was a murmur less irrever- 
ent than it sounded: 

“IT want to be an angel and with the angels 


The moment was trying yet reassuring. The 
children were in such good mood, interested, in 


fact competing with each. In their faces could 
be seen an eagerness for the part—Father O’Neill 
took what he felt was his plunge: 

“I say, David, how would you like to be the 
leading angel? He sings a little and then the 
others join in; then after while he sings a few 
more bars alone. It goes like this”—and in his 
fine resonant tenor Father O’Neill sang over the 
brief solo part and the beginning of the chorus. 
David listened, smiling. The spell had worked! 
The spell of Father O’Neill’s voice and his genius 
in understanding youth— 

“All right. I’ll be it,” answered David, now 
grinning, a wave of personal ambition gradually 
creeping over him, “how does it go?” 

Again Father O’Neill began the solo part, and 
before he had sung many notes David’s high 
clear tones were following the melody almost 
exactly. At the proper moment, to keep up the 
enthusiasm, Father O’Neill’s baton whipped in 
the chorus and the whole performance went off 
in a triumph for director and other participants. 

“That’s almost perfect! What a hit we’re go- 
ing to make!” exclaimed Father O’Neill. 

“When’s the next rehearsal?” asked the lead- 
ing angel. 

The question was a seal of David’s interest 
and allegiance. Hearing it, the director felt as- 
sured of his future success in gaining the boy 
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for that kingdom to which by appearance he be- 
longed. No doubt now it would be possible to 
give him such ballast as he would need for the 
sometimes precarious seas of young manhood. 

Walking along the street a few weeks later, 
the priest met Mrs. Barry who forthwith ex- 
claimed: “Congratulations to you, Father, on 
the luck you are having with Davy! It’s a per- 
fect fascination you seem to throw over him”— 

Laughing heartily, Father O’Neill ansewered: 
“Give credit to the music, not to my charms”— 

“The two of you together, then, deserve it 
maybe,” answered the mother of the Fallen An- 
gel, now seemingly mounting again to the spheres 
of grace. “And what do you think? The lad’s 
father, so I’m told—-by himself and those that’s 
seen him—spends a good deal of time loafing out- 
side your Club, listening to the rehearsals—listen- 
ing to Davy of course—I told you how crazy he 
is over the lad. And the other night, since you 
got the boy in with the choir boys, the father 
was down in the back of the church, listening to 
the practice”— 

“I wish I had known it,” said Father O’Neill. 
“If I had known he was there, I might have given 
him a part”’— 

“A listening part is enough just now—it will 
do him good. Maybe wake him up to his Chris- 
tian duties,” answered Mrs. Barry sagaciously, 
adding: “I hope David won’t be giving you the 


. slip’— 


“Not if I can possibly help it,” declared Father 
O’Neill who was planning as few rehearsals as 
possible so as not to chill the enthusiasm of the 
performers. For all his growing confidence in 
David, he had his moods of suspense about the 
lad’s reappearance from week to week. However, 
David was at hand every time, docile enough to 
suit the occasion, if in such exuberant spirits 
as to keep his director’s managerial gifts taxed 
to the utmost. 

When the night of the performance came, a- 
mong the earliest to arrive was the Leading 
Angel—in a state of shining, fairly angelic clean- 
liness and beauty that took his new friend and 
shepherd with fresh charm. His fitness for his 
role, so far as appearance went, was still more 
convincing when he donned his angelic raiment 
and passed to his place upon the stage. And 
now at last Father O’Neill had a deep sense of 
relief—a sense of having attained a goal after 
having successfully kept the reins on a steed of 
lively temper, fiery mettle. 

As the entertainment began, the other children 
proved in good voice. Their clear sopranos wove 
a spell upon the listeners. All were ready to be 
delighted, yet the most doting friends and rela- 
tives had scarcely anticipated the magic in store 
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for them when David’s silver tones began climb- 
ing upon the air, stirring his director with keen 
gratification, recalling to his memory the starry 
music that “like an angel sings, still quiring to 
the young-eyed cherubins.” Father O’Neill had 
engaged the best harpist in town to accompany 
David’s solo, and as the golden tones of the harp 
and the boy’s voice blended, the celestial effect 
was breath-taking. Complete stillness held the 
audience. Entranced and uplifted, the hearers 
knew one of those perfect moments when music 
becomes truly God’s handmaid, and the soul for- 
getting the sordid and the material has glimpse 
of “that immortal sea which brought us hither.” 

While the audience thus exalted sat hushed 
and enspelled, there was one present who feared 
lest his own heart-beats could be heard. Sitting 
where he could both see and hear his child, Da- 
vid’s father felt his pulses beating rapidly—and 
he feared audibly—with pride and love for his 
boy, with deep delight in the high pure musical 
quality of the performance. Still another emo- 
tion was to surge over him; his own son’s voice 
began calling him across the years, to his own 
.childhood when he too had been a choir boy, a 
pet and star member of the young Cathedral 
Singers. In those days and for some time there- 
after he had thought that none of the more 
formal church services could proceed without 
him. How long ago that seemed, how far away 
from the years of youth’s ardor and aspiration 
had he come! Yet now, as though it were but 
yesterday, he was remembering his mood of the 
old days, his love of singing—how he used to 
send his voice down the long aisle to the altar, 
or up to Heaven! The far-ebbed tide of a youth’s 
sincere religious feeling swept backward, and 
now listened with deeper and different mood while 
David’s tones went soaring, soaring: 

Glory to God in the highest; 
And on earth Peace, 
Peace to men of good will! 

Under the spell of his new mood, so woven of 
old emotion and fresh revelations, the father lis- 
tened till the end of the cantata. As the last 
hand-claps of applause died down, softly began 
the notes of Adeste Fidelis. Father O’Neill step- 
ped forward and said: 

“Now we're going to sing Adeste Fidelis, and 
after the first lines we want everybody to join 
in”—there had been so much choral singing in 
honor of America and the allied countries of 
Europe during recent years, why—Father O’- 
Neill had asked himself—should there not be 
more singing together in honor of the Heavenly 
Country of all? 

When the children and their leader had the 
hymn well started, Mr. Barry was among the 
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first to rise to his feet. Distinct and mellow 
rang his true rich baritone, soon leading those 
around him, much to their delight and his own 
satisfaction and helping to make a success of 
this informal but beautiful closing number of an 
entirely successful program. 

A rich harvest of compliments and congratula- 
tions were heaped at Father O’Neill’s feet im- 
mediately after the performance. And an after- 
math also awaited him. The Sunday evening 
following the giving of the cantata, Mrs. Barry 
met him with a fresh and heavy sheaf of felici- 
tations: 

“?Twas the grandest success was ever in St. 
Michael’s Parish,” declared David’s mother, “and 
I’m not saying it because of David, for didn’t 
we all have a chance before t was over? Did 
you hear the lad’s father singing at the top of 
his voice when you invited us to join in Adeste 
Fidelis? And what do you think, Father?—didn’t 
he come to church with me of his own free will, 
to the High Mass, this morning—and he was 
praying, too, not just listening to David all the 
time. And now I’m leaving it to you to catch him 
for confession”— 

“Well, well! I suppose I must try—it seems 
as though I certainly must, with Providence and 
you and David on my side, all helping. To think 
of it—-at first my net was cast just for little Da- 
vid, but now I begin to feel like one of the Apos- 
tles after the Miraculous Draught,” exclaimed 
the young priest joyfully, as he continued on his 
way with fresh inspiration for his high calling 
as Fisher of men’s souls. 


There are still Great Souls 


After the death of the pious Captain Negri, 
according to Le petit Messager, an Italian army 
chaplain told the following heroic episode: 

One Thursday evening I received this short 
notice: “To-morrow, Friday, at 3 o’clock, I shall 
arrive at your place to receive Holy Communion.” 
The next day I celebrated Mass and reserved one 
host in the tabernacle that was in my tent. 

The captain arrived at the time appointed. “I 
suppose you did not remain fasting up to this 
hour?” I said. “Certainly,” he replied, “I am 
fasting; Holy Communion is sufficient to still 
my hunger.” He received Holy Communion with 
the fervor of an angel. I learned later that he 
had watched all the preceding night with a 
wounded soldier and that he had spent the entire 
morning overseeing work in the trenches. To see 
me he had to cross a mountain and travel for 
two hours over bad roads. 
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Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


First District Convention of Cincinnati Province 


The first district convention of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, as announced in the 
July number of THE GRAIL, was held.at Jasper, 
Ind., July 7-10. The delegates were full of zeal 
and enthusiasm for the cause they have espoused. 
The days of the convention were days of earnest- 
ness and activity. Despite difference of opinion 
in the various discussions, we venture to say 
that charity was not once offended against. 

The following papers were read and discussed 
at the business meetings of the convention: 

“The Crusade and its Organization” was read 
by Frank Thill of Mt. St. Mary Seminary, secre- 
tary of the executive board. Clement Bastnagel, 
of St. Meinrad Seminary, had a paper on “The 
Provincial Organization,” which was divided as 
follows: A. Name, scope, purpose; B. Its Organi- 
zation: a. Relation with General Organization 
and with the Units; b. Officers and their Duties. 
“Possibilities of the Crusade” was handled by 
Rev. Norbert Spitzmesser, O. S. B., representa- 
tive of the Academy of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at Ferdinand, Ind. Glenn F. Walker, repre- 
senting the Convent and Academy at Loretto, Ky., 
discussed “The Field Secretary.” a. Necessity 
for a Field Secretary and his Duties; b. His 
Qualification; c. His Salary and How it can be 
-Raised. William Havey, of Holy Cross Seminary, 
Notre Dame, spoke on “Mission Work of the 
Units—Method and Means.” a. Educational; b. 
Spiritual; c. Financial. “The Crusade Work in 
the Parochial Schools” was the subject of a 
paper by Rev. J. P. Hayden, who represented 
the Convent and Academy of Mt. St. Joseph, Ky. 
The last paper was on “The Relation of the 
Crusade to the Mission Societies,” by Fr. Wil- 
liam A. Ross, S. V. D., of St. Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, Il. 

On Tuesday evening, July 8th, Rev. John Hand- 
ley, C. S. P., St. Mary’s Church, Chicago, de- 
livered an instructive and forceful address on 
“Big Business and the Crusade.” 

We conclude our report of the convention with 
the following quotation from The Catholic Tele- 
graph for July 17th: 


A large number of delegates representing the 
Catholic institutions of higher learning in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati attended the conven- 
tion, the chief business of which was to organize 
the crusade in the ecclesiastical province of Cin- 
cinnati. : 

A constitution was drawn up and accepted u- 
nanimously, and Rev. Jolly Paschal Hayden, of 
Holy Cross, Ky., elected to the office of district 
manager, created by the constitution. The mat- 
ter of financing the crusade and that of securing 
vocations to the mission fields were also consider- 
ed at length. Much time was spent in making 
perfectly clear the object and spirit of the Cru- 
sade, which is a movement to unite the students 
of America in behalf of the mission cause. Rev. 
F. A. Reinwand, president of the St. Meinrad 
Seminary Unit, under whose auspices the con- 
vention was held, declared in the opening speech: 
“The work of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade does not interfere with any other mis- 
sion society or help any particular one. Its aim 
is to obstruct none and to help all. To enlist all 
institutions of higher learning in the cause of 
the missions, both foreign and domestic, is the ob- 
ject of the Crusade. 

Each institution is left entirely free as to the 
particular missions it shall aid, and the channels 
through which such assistance shall be sent. 

“While our organization is a new one its prin- 
ciple is old—to win the world for Christ.” 

Rev. Francis Beckman, S. T. D., rector of Mt. 
St. Mary Seminary and chairman of the Nation- 
al Executive Committee; Rev. John Handley, 
Cc. S. P., Chicago, and Rev. Newton Thompson, 
of Maryknoll, N. Y., delivered inspiring address- 
es. Father Handley said: 

“We have been satisfied to pay our coal bills 
and incidental parish expenses, while millions 
of heathens were knocking at our doors begging 
for the food of life. In the meantime the Prot- 
estants of our country have been donating mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to the foreign and 
domestic missions and sending thousands of la- 
borers into the vineyard. It is high time for us 
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to wake up. We should never lay down a single 
dollar for our parish but that we should at the 
same time lay down a dollar for the missions.” 

Special emphasis was laid throughout the con- 
vention on the fact that the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade is not a movement for male 
institutions only, but that female institutions are 
not only admitted but welcomed and solicited. 
Several academies for young ladies in Indiana, 
Ohio, and Kentucky were actually represented at 
the Jasper convention, but owing to the lack of 
accommodations they chose in each case a priest 
or male student as their delegate. Many female 
institutions have shown great interest in the 
Crusade and great things are expected from 
them. 

Among those who honored the convention with 
their presence were: Rev. Francis Beckman, S. 
T. D., Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati; Rev. 
R. J. Markham, S. T. D., also of Mt. St. Mary; 
Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J., St. Xavier College, 
Cincinnati; Rev. Jos. Molitor, D. D., Josephinum, 
Columbus, O,; Rev. J. A. Burgmer, S. V. D., 
Techny, Ill; Rev. John L. Ott, St. Mary College, 
Dayton, O.; Rev. Jos. Kenkel, C. PP. S., Car- 
thagena, O.; Rev. Newton Thompson, Maryknoll, 
N. Y.; Rev. John Handley, C. S. P., Chicago, IIL; 
Rev. Benedict Brown, O. S. B., of St. Meinrad 
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College; Rev. Norbert Spitzmesser, O. S. B., 
Immaculate Conception Academy; Rev. Bernard 
Heicheibech, O. S. B., Jasper College (host of 
the convention) ; Rev. Paul Deery, Indianapolis; 
Rev. Charles Walsh, St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods; 
William C. Havey, Notre Dame; John Vagedes, 
Covington, Ky.; Glenn F. Walker, St. Joseph 
Academy; Clement Bastnagel, St. Meinrad; Edw. 
L. Eisenman, St.Meinrad; Wm. A. Benz, Techny; 
Ralph E. Thygen, Techny; Edwin P. Seidel, Jo- 
sephinum; Frank A. Thill, secretary Executive 
Board; Dewey J. Marks, St. John, Toledo; Avi- 
tus E. Lyons and Wm. Keown, Mt. St. Mary; 
Herbert Winterhalter, Bernard Loepker and Ur- 
ban Sonderman, St. Meinrad; Jos. Keber, Jo- 
sephinum; Jos. O’Meara, John B. Hardig, Cin- 
cinnati; Floyd Keeler, Washington, D. C.; For- 
rest Strange and F. A. Reinwand, St. Meinrad. 


The Field Afar has this comment to make on 
our Unit: “St. Meinrad’s Seminary, Indiana, has 
from the beginning been to the fore in the stu- 
dent mission movement. Among its activities the 
unit includes correspondence with one of the 
Maryknullers in China, an excellent method of 
getting first-hand information on mission condi- 
tions.” 


What the World War has done for America 


FLAVIA PRUD’HOMME 


NCE more the dove of peace, bearing the 
Oaiive branch and the palm of victory, hovers 
over the bloodstained battle fields and devas- 
tated lands, encouraging the war-worn and wea- 
ried to look up and be glad, for days of peace 


and reconstruction have come. But has peace, 
sweet, gentle peace come to stay? This question 
remains unanswered. In our breathing space, 
however, we look over a war-torn world to see 
what this mighty conflict hos done for mankind. 
Are the results for the whole world good or 
evil? God alone knows and time only will tell. 
We trust, however, that our own beloved land 
has come through the ordeal stronger and better. 

America has been asleep for years, ignoring 
the God of nations, for the idols of pleasure, 
gold, and self. But the God of nations is a God 
of justice as well as of mercy, and, in His justice, 
must chastise the deserving. War, pestilence and 
famine have always been the punishment of peo- 
ples that forsake God for the vain pursuits of 
the world. Though America, by the mercy of 


God, has been spared the horrors of famine, she 
struggled long with war and pestilence, but has 
come forth purified from her crucible of suffering. 

A flame of patriotism has been enkindled by 
the war, which burns so brightly that it promises 
never to be extinguished, producing a spirit of 
service and sacrifice that places our country on 
the pinnacle of heroism. The divine fire blazed 
not only in the minds of the flower of our young 
manhood, who answered the call in the hour of 
need, but in the hearts of all, men, women, and 
children. The war has weeded the disloyal and 
un-American from the land, and made better citi- 
zens of the good ones, citizens who cherish the 
red, white and blue and pledge undying allegiance 
to the republic for which the flag stands. 

Love of home, especially of a home distin- 
guished by a service star, has been strengthened 
and the hearts of the family are more closely 
welded together by the fire of suffering. If the 
hero return, mother, father, sisters, and brothers, 
rejoicing over the home-coming, are united in 
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love and pride to’ welcome the soldier. But to 
the one from overseas, the walls of his home, 
no matter how bare, are doubly loved, and the 
queen that reigns there has an added glory for 
him. But if the blue star be changed to gold 
all joy has not gone, for there is always the joy 
of giving and the knowledge that the blue has 
changed to gold, because the hero made the 
supreme sacrifice for justice, liberty, and peace, 
and the consoling hope that the angel soldier has 
left field duty, only to become a sentinel in the 
court of heaven. 

The gallant patriots, our sons of liberty who 
rallied round Old Glory, have received a great 
education, physically, mentally, and morally; phy- 
sically, by the discipline of the army; mentally, 
in the school of experience and companionship 
with a nation’s best; morally, by being brought 
face to face with death. By smothered cries of 
dying men, they have come to see all things in 
the light of eternity, and to keep thatthe light 
of eternity—for their foremost thought before 
all their actions. The lad reared in the lap of 
luxury fought beside his lowly brother, Catholic, 
non-Catholic, Gentile, and Jew, marched side by 
side, and inequality and prejudice were crushed 
as the dust beneath their feet, in the one great 
cause “Democracy for all.” The soldier popula- 
tion is certain to constitute the leaders of social 
and political life, and even though their khaki 
has been laid aside, their minds will not narrow, 
and they will wield an influence over the land 
and close the mighty gulf that exists between 
rich and poor, and heal the blind prejudices of 
narrow-minded men. Ignorance is the seed of 
prejudice. In the past this seed has brought 
forth fruit, but we trust the noxious plant has 
been uprooted, never again to- thrive in our free 
American soil. 

And to what a height of efficiency woman has 
mounted! Efficiency in the office, in the field, in 
the factory, when she took the place of the sons 
and fathers of America, who had gone to fight 
for her protection. She was found equal to her 
task, and it must be admitted that some women 
accomplished what in former years only masculine 
strength of mind and body could undertake. And 
through it all she kept the home-fires burning, 
smiling all the while, for she saw the silver lin- 
ing of the black war-cloud. Shot and shell alone 
could not win the war. The aid of the Almighty 
was necessary, and the . American women 
marched, clad in the armor of faith, before the 
altar of prayer, and their hearts sent forth a 
mighty plea before the court of high Heaven for 
peace and victory for the Stars and Stripes. 

In the home began the economy that saved the 
world from famine. Extravagant America was 
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taught a mighty lesson. Besides learning to 
save, she learned the sweetness of service and 
sacrifice for a noble cause. All Americans, men, 
women, and children realized that, if they did 
not continue mutual aid, the great machinery of 
the universe would come to a standstill. And 
for this reason, while their hearts throbbed with 
pride for the lads of America, they did learn 
to sacrifice and they did learn to serve. While 
the great campaigns for the aid of American 
soldiers were in progress, the enthusiasm mani- 
fested was an earnest of the love that young 
America has for the Stars and Stripes and her 
zeal for its glory. May the lessons of charity, 
gained during the days of the cruel world war, 
remain with the youth of America and lead them 
on and on to higher and nobler deeds for humili- 
ty. 

What wonders have been worked in science 
during the war! Necessity, the mother of inven- 
tion, has developed genius here, and a marvelous 
advancement in surgery, scientific farming, ship- 
building has been realized. The perfection to 
which air navigation has attained has been at- 
tested by the wonderful success of the transat- 
lantic flight, made by Albert Read, our Columbus 
of the air. 

When Americans saw great nations, ancient 
peoples of the greatest dignity, broken and a- 
bused, their hearts went out to them, and, in go- 
ing forth, many virtues, latent in their souls, 
have manifested themselves—sympathy, generosi- 
ty, and kindliness. While they were striving to 
aid those unhappy and humiliated peoples, they 
have been making themselves, by charity, the 
foremost people of the world. There is every 
reason to be thankful to God, that out of so many 
evils of the war He has drawn America much 
good, raised her to a higher standard, and though 
ene of the youngest of nations, has made her, mid 
universal distress, the most helpful, and the 
greatest nation on earth. 

If so many benefits have come to America 
through the war, especially if men’s souls have 
been brought closer to God, we have not sent our 
young manhood to a foreign land to stay a 
surging foe for naught, then, indeed, those who 
lie in Flander’s fields, where, the scarlet poppies 
wave and blow, have not shed their blood in 
vain. And the little grey crosses that mark their 
resting place will be a silent pleading through 
the ages to trust in the God of right, of love 
and justice for peace without end. 


Show your copy of THE GRAIL to your friends. 
They may want.to subscribe. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


Undoubtedly one of the strongest motives for 
a person to decide on joining the Society of the 
Oblates is that privilege referred to in our last 
article,—the participation in all the good works 
and prayers of not only the monastery of affili- 
ation but also of the whole Benedictine Order. 
Concerning this point it will be of interest to 
all to know just what the status of the Bene- 
dictine Order is, whence may be judged the 
amount of good works practiced and _ the 
prayers recited. 

There are about one hundred and sixty mon- 
asteries in the whole Order, with a total of 
about six and a half thousand religious. When 
we ask the prayers of some single person we 
have great confidence of receiving some favor 
through his intercession; but what about six and 
a half thousand such persons? And what if 
these persons are religious, that is, persons con- 
secrated to God by a most holy bond? Moreover 
what if these persons pray not once a day, but 
seven times? This makes oper thirty thousand 
prayers every day in which we participate. But 
what if, further, those prayers are said in the 
name of the holy Mother Church, stamped with 
her public approbation? Add to this all the good 
works of all these persons, works of mortifica- 
tion—fasting, obedience, silence, charity, etc. 
Finally do not forget that between three and 
four thousand of these religious are priests who 
every day offer up the sublime sacrifice of the 
Mass, who every day are laboring for the salva- 
tion of souls. 

Faith is a great thing! For if we look at mat- 
ters through its magnifying glass, we see that 
there are more good things for the pious in this 
world than are dreamt of! Certainly people who 
have little faith would not make much of this 
argument, and thus would hardly be led to be- 
come Oblates. But those who are spiritually 
avaricious, who want all they can get for their 
souls, are awake to the spiritual possibilities 
offered them in such a Society. 

While this argument may move one or the 
other to apply for admission to the Oblate So- 
ciety, it ought to above all move those who are 
already Oblates to exert themselves faithfully 
to perform the little duties marked out for them 
as their share of the contract. For would they 
dare to think that without their own part at- 
tended to, God would be over-anxious to attend 
to His? For He it is who holds in His hands 
these spiritual goods, since He is just, He will 


give everyone his due. Let, therefore, the Ob- 


lates, if they wish to reap the fruit of this 
remarkable participation in the prayers and good 
works of so many thousand consecrated persons, 
not neglect to fulfil their duties. 


OBLATE INDULGENCES FOR AUGUST 


(1) AuG. 5. Feast of the Dedication to the 
Bl. Virg. Mary. 7 years and 7 quarantines, for 
both Ordinary and Jubilee medal; the same, if 
the medal has the Papal indulgence. 

(2) AuG. 6. Feast of the Transfiguration of 
our Savior. Same as Aug. 5. 

(3) Auc. 15. Feast of the Assumption of the 
Bl. Virg. Mary. One plenary indulgence for both 
the Ordinary and Jubilee medal; also seven years 
and seven quarantines. Besides, one plenary in- 
dulgence if the medal has the Papal indulgence. 

(4) AuG. 24. Feast of St. Bartholomew, Apos- 
tle. Seven years and seven quarantines for both 
Ordinary and Jubilee medal. Besides, one plen- 
ary indulgence if the medal has the Papal in- 
dulgence. 

In this and the next issue of THE GRAIL we 
shall print the official Statutes of the Oblates, 
approved on the 18th of July, 1904, by Pope 
Pius X. 

STATUTES 


The oblation, as here understood, is a rite, 
approved of by the Church, by which anyone 
among the faithful living in the world, led on by 
a desire of greater perfection and moved by an 
especial affection toward the Patriarch of the 
monks and his Order, offers himself to God, to 
the divine Savior, to the Bl. Virgin Mary and 
to the holy Father St. Benedict, at the same time 
associating himself with some certain monastery 
of that Order and having for his purpose in all, 
to lead a more perfect life according to the spirit 
of the most holy Lawgiver, to participate in the 
spiritual goods of the Order, as well as to reap 
the particular privileges granted to them by the 
holy mother Church in their capacity as Ob- 
lates, and finally to promote according to their 
circumstances the good of the whole Order and 
especially of the monastery to which they have 
attached their name. 

This oblation, although it partakes neither of 
the nature of a vow nor of perpetuity, is never- 
theless, as a mature resolution of the will made 
before God and men and confirmed by a holy 
rite, worthy of no small respect. 
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The faithful of either sex, clerics also and 
priests, may be received as Oblates by any Abbot 
for his own monastery or any Prior for his re- 
spective priory. 

As it is the duty of the Oblates more and 
more to strive after a life of piety, such only 
whom steady habits and good reputation recom- 
mend, are to be admitted; moreover no one shall 
be allowed to begin the year of probation before 
he has completed his seventeenth year. 

Three month or thereabouts, after the first 
application, or even immediately, if the postulant 
show suitable signs of perseverance, he shall 
receive the medal of the most holy Father St. 
Benedict, together with the black scapular, hence- 
forth to be worn continually under his civil dress. 

A year after this investiture it shall be per- 
mitted to make the oblation in the hands of the 
Abbot or Prior. Both for the first investiture as 
well as for receiving the oblation, the Abbot 
(or Prior) has it in his power to delegate a 
priest, either of the regular or the secular clergy. 

The names of the Oblates shall be entered 
in the registers of their particular monastery, 
so that the brethren living in said monastery 
may the more faithfully’ preserve a remembrance 
of them before God. 

The Oblates shall stand in a similar relation 
to the monastic Order as Tertiaries to their re- 
spective Orders, though they are by no means 
to be called ‘Tertiaries,’ as the Lawgiver of 
Monte Cassino wrote but one Rule. 


CONVERSION OF MANNERS 


Besides possessing those virtues which form 
the entire foundation of a Christian life, name- 
ly, faith, hope and charity, the Oblates will also 
shun the vanities of the world, together with 
the pomps thereof, ever mindful of our Savior’s 
words: “You are not of the world” (John 15: 
19) and in accordance with the Apostle’s admoni- 
tion (Phil. 3:20), zealously centering their con- 
versation in heaven. With special zeal they shall 
make practical use of those two most solid foun- 
dations of perfection—penance and prayer. 

Though they make no vow of poverty, they 
should beware of all aversion for the distressed 
and for pious undertakings, and come to their 
aid, filled with the spirit of generosity. 

They shall observe chastity perfectly as be- 
comes their state, as also the abstinence and 
fasts prescribed by the Church. 

They shall obey with filial promptitude the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the Bishops, the Director of 
their Confraternity, and their ecclesiastical Su- 
periors; nor will they neglect docility toward the 
civil powers. 

In a word, though no one is bound by a vow 
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of obedience, they will submit with respect to 
every authority. 

They will frequently read the Rule of the holy 
Patriarch St. Benedict, and by putting in practice 
the instruments of the spiritual art therein point- 
ed out, they will direct all their actions towards 
charity, which ends in becoming perfect by ex- 
cluding all fear.—1 John 4:18. 


DUTIES OF THE OBLATES 


The Oblates must first of all faithfully fulfill 
those duties that pertain to their state of life, 
since to undertake extraordinary and higher 
works at the expense of necessary duties is most 
unbecoming. 

They shall therefore esteem greatly whatso- 
ever the Church has prescribed for all the faith- 
ful, such as morning and evening prayers, the 
devout attendance at divine service on Sundays 
and feast-days, grace before and after meals, 
and all such devotional practices; since thereby 
they show best that they neglect not their do- 
mestic duties, which are so strongly inculcated 
by the Apostle when he says: “But if any man 
have not the care of his own and especially of 
those of his house, he hath denied his faith and 
is worse than infidel.”— Tim. 5:8. 

Furthermore the Oblates of our Order, ever 
mindful of St. Benedict’s paternal command that 
“nothing shall be preferred to the Work of God,” 
shall diligently cherish an especial love for the 
sacred liturgy. The adornment of the churches, 
the ornamentation of the altars, in a word, what- 
ever is of aid for the divine service, should be 
the object of their care and love. 

Let those who have received Holy Orders, offer 
the holy Sacrifice faithfully and devoutly, re- 
cite the canonical hours fervently, as a fulfill- 
ment of their duties. Let the others joyfully 
assist, as far as possible, even on week-days, at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and at the Divine 
Office recited in choir by the monks, at least it 
is recommended that all the Oblates, if prudence 
allows, recite the canonical hours, or the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Let them 
also in the name of the Church, offer prayers, 
most pleasing to God, in thanksgiving for favors 
received and in petition for necessary graces. 

Among the particular devotions approved and 
recommended by Holy Church, that toward the 
Most Blessed Sacrament and to the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus (whose mysteries, long since re 
vealed to the Saints of our Order, are a source 
of joy to us) should be particularly cherished 
by the Oblates of the holy Father St. Benedict; 
let them manifest a most tender veneration to 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary; let them devoutly 

(Continued on page 125) 
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—tThe time of flight of the projectile from the 
76-mile gun used during the war was practically 
three minutes. 

—The world’s record for speed of a torpedo- 
boat destroyer is at present 39.6 knots, 45.5-miles, 
per hour. 

—Amateur wireless, if amateur it may still 
be called, numbers at present several hundred 
thousand followers. The latest developments in 
receiving instruments enable the operator to “lis- 
ten in” for foreign stations located in France, 
Italy, and Germany. 

—Platinum, a heavy white metal more valuable 
than gold, has risen enormously in price since 
the normal supply from Russia has ceased. Great 
interest exists in the possibility of platinum de- 

its in America, especially in Colombia and 

razil. Years ago, platinum was sometimes used 

in counterfeit gold coins, but now this counterfeit 
coin is worth more than the genuine article. 

—Many sufferers of hay fever have been dis- 
pleased that goldenrod should be the national 
flower of the United States, for they accuse it 
of being a cause of their suffering. Recent in- 
vestigations show that, while the pollen of golden- 
rod may cause trouble when applied directly to 
the nostrils or when used in large quantities for 
room decorations, as a cause of hay fever out 
of doors it is absolutely negligible. _ 

—Books, instead of bullets, were in great de- 
mand by the American soldier ‘over there’ im- 
mediately after the signing of the armistice. In 
response to this demand, the “University of 
Beaune” arose with eleven full-fledged colleges, 
such as theology, law, medicine, ete., and with 
11,000 soldier-students attending in the shacks 
that serve for halls. The mushroom growth 
gives little promise of permanency. _ 

—The extraordinary value of wireless tele- 
graphy and telephony for directional purposes 
has been emphasized by the recent transatlantic 
flights of airplane and airship. By changing 
the position of a part of the receiving apparatus, 
the operator can determine from the variation 
in strength of the incoming signals in what di- 
rection the sending station lies, and can shape 
his course accordingly even in fog, cloud, or 
darkness. 

—Automobiles, equipped with wireless tele- 
phony, are now a success. They enable the owner 
to be in direct communication over a range of 30 
miles. The cost of the apparatus, $2,200, will 
not popularize this medium of speech. 

—The U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, pre- 
liminary to a manual on the subject, has gathered 
130,000 specimens of grasses. 

—There has been a marked increase of cater- 
pillars and other plant parasites in the area of 
the war. A French scientist, M. Gabriel Ber- 
trand, proposes a poison gas, chloropicrin, as an 
efficient remedy. If practical, it will be but a 
little reparation for the damage that such gases 
caused during the late war. 

—Parachutes for airplanes, as a means of safe 

nt in case of accident, appear quite practi- 
cal to the average man; but many difficulties, 
such as the high speed of the airplane, the weight 
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of the apparatus, the unfavorable position of the 
pilot, have prevented general use of this aid. 
The ingenuity of inventors has long been direct- 
ed to the solution of the problem, and several 
efficient forms of parachutes are now offered for 
use. 
—tThe high cost of tool breakage in a large 
industrial plant has been found to be dependent 
on the quality of labor employed. In this par- 
ticular case, when competent men were employed, 
two clerks with eight assistants easily dispensed 
the equipment required by 500 men; whereas 
39 were required and 11 were engaged solely in 
grinding tools, when labor conditions last fall 
necessitated the employment of less competent 
men. 

—A gasoline tank that will not leak or burn 
when punctured is a late invention. In the air- 
tight tank above the gasoline, a vacuum of suf- 
ficient force to prevent the outflow of the fluid 
is produced. In the case of incendiary bullets 
piercing the tank of an air-plane, the vacuum is 
sufficient to extinguish the combustion, since no 
material, however inflammable, will, under or- 
inary conditions, burn without a sufficient supply 
of air. Hence it is correct here to say that the 
gasoline vapor itself smothers the flame. 

—Wooden ships were built in large numbers 
during the late war, but only to meet an emer- 
gency. The steel ship is the master of the seas, 
and improvements in its building are of great 
importance for the commercial world. Cast steel 
ships seem to give great promise for the future. 
Chief of the difficulties encountered in the engi- 
neering work was the necessity of perfecting foun- 
dry methods for producing the castings. This 
problem, after many experiments, has been solved 
and methods have been devised whereby the cast- 
ings comprising the hull structure may be pro- 
duced with a simple molding equipment and by 
unskilled mold labor with intelligent supervision 
and low cost. These castings are then joined 
by the electric are weld to form the ship. 

—Certain animals, when startled by the ap- 
proach of enemies, real or supposed, instantly 
assume an extraordinary and apparently menac- 
ing position, which is sometimes called the 
terrifying position and sometimes the position of 
combat. Familiar examples of this are the swol- 
len and erected tail of a cat when frightened and 
the inflated neck and erected head of certain 
snakes. Some scientists, who wrongly ascribe 
human powers to animals, have taken this to be 
an effect of the will. But such is not the case. 
Recent observations made in Java, where a splen- 
did zoological garden offered every facility, lead 
to the conclusion that the terrifying posture is 
nothing more than a reflex action due to general 
irritation. sensation, or fatigue, and cannot be 
consicered as a proof of volition or consciousness. 

—The honeybee has always been the object of 
popular and scientific interest both because of 
its highly developed social life as well as for 
the product of which Holy Writ says: “Eat 
honey, my son, because it is good.”—Prov. 24:13. 
Comparatively few people, however, are acquaint- 
ed with the newest theories concerning the origin 
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and the nature of this product of the bees or 
of the nature and function of the nectar in 
plants which is the raw material. In a recent 
issue of the Revue Hebdomadaire, the distin- 
guished botanist, M. Gaston Bonnier, discusses 
various phases of the subject. It is a common 
mistake to think that the wax, of which honey- 
combs are composed, consists of substances gath- 
ered by the bees and later fashioned into shape. 
This is quite untrue, the wax being a secretion 
formed within the tissue of the insect. The 
bees gather with their legs this wax as it exudes 
from their abdomen and carry it to their mouths 
to make small balls from which the combs are 
constructed. In the production of honey proper, 
the bee sucks a liquid called nectar from the 
flowers and stores it in an expanded portion of 
the esophagus just above the stomach, where a 
substance named invertase commences the trans- 
formation of nectar into honey. When the bee 
disgorges the nectar into the cells of the comb 
it dise arges a little invertase at the same time 
and the process continues. Excess water is al- 
lowed to evaporate, and to assist this, a number 
of bees may often be seen on the outside of the 
hive forcing a current of air into the hive by 
moving their wings rapidly in one direction. Not 
until the converted nectar contains exactly 25 
per cent of water is it ready to be “bottled” and 
here the bee has for centuries anticipated the 
modern practice of using preservatives, since, be- 
fore sealing the cell, it discharges from its sting 
a drop of venom to check the fermentation. The 
origin and purpose of nectar itself have been the 
subject of much controversy. It is now admitted 
that special glands in the flowers, called nectar- 
ies, produce this sweetish substance which can 
often be perceived by the naked eye as little 
drops. As to the purpose of nectar, many scien- 
tists have held that it is produced solely for the 
benefit of insects, and incidentally for man,— 
the plants being repaid by the insects in the 
pollination and cross-pollination and in the con- 
sequent production of seed and better plants. 
It is now proved that the nectar is but an in- 
termediate step for the production by the nec- 
taries of sugar which is to serve as a food for 
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the young fruit or seed that follows the flower. 
The busy bees, in manufacturing delicious honey, 
use very little as food for either adults or young 
brood; they store it for future use, and when 
not robbed by man, consume large quantities in 
winter to keep the heat of their bodies and of 
the hives at the proper degree. 

—lIn the last few years great progress has been 
made in X-rays as to their nature, production, 
and uses. They are now proved to be rays that 
differ from light waves only with respect to their 
shorter wave length. Were the human eye more 
sensitive, it would see the X-rays themselves and 
not merely certain effects upon a specially pre- 
pared screen or photographic plate, for exampl 
the shadowy outline of the bones in the han 
The production of X-rays has been made easier, 
more powerful, and subject to better control, by 
the invention of the Coolidge Tube. This tube 
is so flexible in its results that it can be oper- 
ated with a penetration so slight as to show the 
fine blood vessels of the hand at one instant, 
while at the next, the penetration can be in- 
creased so as to exceed anything possible with 
an ordinary tube. To the popular mind the use 
of the X-rays to “see the bones” of the body is 
the only use worthy of note, but other applica- 
tions in medicine and to commercial life are of 
great importance. In medicine X-rays serve both 
for diagnosis and for treatment. Not only the 
bones but also the most delicate tissue of the 
body can be differentiated, so that tubercular con- 
ditions of the lungs, ulcerous or cancerous affec- 
tions of the stomach, can be detected. The treat- 
ment of skin diseases is no longer confined to the 
surface but penetrates deeper with good effect. 
In commercial life, exhaustive tests are now 
being conducted as te the detection by X-rays 
of interior flaws in steel, wood for airplanes, 
etc. The great drawbacks to extensive use are 
the high cost of the apparatus, the skill needed 
in manipulation, and the experience required for 
the proper redding of the results, since X-ray 
pictures at the best are never more than shad- 
ow pictures, i. e., a contrast of light and dark. 


Rev. COLUMBAN TuulIs, O. S. B. 


Notes of General Interest 


—Our exchanges bring the information that 
David Goldstein and Martha Moore Avery are 
soon to issue a new book, of which they are the 
authors, “Bolshevism: Its Cure.” 

—Sheep Mountain, one of the highest peaks 
of the Black Hills, in the neighborhood of Dead- 
wood, S. D., was renamed on July 4th. In 
memory of “The Great American” who as a 
young man ranged his cattle and hunted wild 
game in that vicinity, it is now called Mount 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

—Recently a bronze tablet was unveiled at St. 
Boniface Church, Louisville, Ky., in honor of Fa- 
ther Abraham J. Ryan, the poet-priest of the 
South, who died in the Franciscan Monastery at 
that place. . 

—A survey of the churches of Indiana, accord- 
ing to one of our dailies, is now in progress. The 


decadence of the rural churches will be a sub 
ject for special investigation. In a neighbori 
state about 800 rural churches have been cl 
We are not astonished at this, for Protestantism 
is a child of rebellion. It is leading men from 
God to atheism, and, consequently, it is rapidly 
falling to pieces. 

—In the midst of the atheism which today is 
shamefully professed by leaders of States, says 
L’Emanuele, it is consoling to read news like the 
following, which comes from Sante Fe de Bogota, 
the capital of Colombia. The president of that 
republic, Marco Fedele Suarez, manifests staunch 
faith and rare strength of character by assist- 
ing at Holy Mass every day and partaking of 
the Bread of Angels. Moreover, as Franciscan 


Tertiary, he is not afraid to wear the scapular 
publicly at sacred functions. 


Certainly, the mor- 
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al condition of nations would be different, if the 
men that guide them would lead the way with 
such an example. 

—Very Rev. Dr. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., suc- 
ceeds to the presidency of Notre Dame Universi- 
ty. Rev. Dr. John Cavanaugh, C. S. C., has been 
transferred to Washington, D. C., to teach The- 
ology and advanced English. 

—tThe first Eucharistic Congress in Rome was 
held early in June of this year. A large number 
of Church dignitaries was present. 

—Davis W. Entriken, the inventor of the first 
successful horsedriven moving machine, died a 
poor man at his home in Pennsylvania on July 17. 

—The Knights of Columbus are a great power 
for good. At present, among other praiseworthy 
deeds, they are doing very efficient work in ob- 
taining jobs for the soldier boys returning from 
overseas. With an employment service of over 
1800 bureaus and over 37,000 workers, is it any 
wonder that they can accomplish big things? 
To show his appreciation of the that the 
K. of C’s are doing, the Holy Father has made 
Messrs. James A. Flaherty, William P. Larkin, 
Joseph C. Pelletier, and Edward L. Hearn Knight 
Commanders of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great. 

—The Priests’ Eucharistic League will meet 
at Notre Dame, Ind., on August 4, 5, 6,7. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the League met at the same 
place. : 

—On the night of June 20th thieves broke into 
the Church of St. Francis de Sales, St. Louis, 
broke open the tabernacle, and stole the golden 
ciborium with consecrated hosts. In what man- 
ner the sacred hosts were disposed of is not 
known. On Sunday, July 20th, reparation was 
made for the sacrilege. The congregation re- 
ceived Holy Communion; the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed for adoration throughout the day. 
In the evening there were special devotions of 
reparation. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Simon Kuhnmuench, C. PP. S., of Collegeville, 

rocession was held and the service were 

by benediction with the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. May the outraged Lord forgive the 
vandals who perpetrated the sacrilege. 

—According to the new official Catholic Direc- 
tory, which recently appeared, we note that there 
were 1525 priests serving as chaplains in our 
army. Of this number 1201 were of the secular 
clergy, while 324 represented the religious orders. 
The K. of C. sent 28 chaplains to the navy: 13 
the secular clergy, 64 of the regular clergy. The 
navy had 44 chaplains: 35 seculars, 9 regulars. 
The K. of C. sent 28 chaplains to the navy: 13 
seculars, 15 regulars. 

—The National Catholic War Council has de- 
veloped a healthy activity. It has recently be- 
- the publication of The National Catholic 

ar Council Bulletin, which has its headquarters 
at 930 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
We acknowledge receipt of the first two numbers, 
June and July, 1919. The following pamphlets, 
issued by the War Council, have also reached us: 
(1) Social Reconstruction, A General Review of 
the Problems and Survey of Remedies; (2) Land 
Colonization, (with same sub-title as the fore- 
going); (3) Unemployment; (4) For Soldiers 
and Sailors and Those Dependent Upon Them.— 
The Administrative Committee of the National 
Catholic War Council consists of the Rt. Rev. 
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Peter J. Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford, Chairman; 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Toledo; 
Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, Archbishop of New 
York; Rt. Rev. William T. Russel, Bishop of 
Charleston.—Copies of the publications issued by 
the National Catholic War Council will be sent 
free to those who apply for them. 

—In place of the Very Rev. John J. Hughes, 
C. S. P., superior of the Paulists, who died re- 
cently, the Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C. S. P., was 
elec Superior General with headquarters in 
New York City. Up to four years ago, since 
when he had been pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Chicago, Father Burke devoted his energies to 
the labors of the missions. 

—According to “A Statistical Summary of the 
War with Germany,” which the chief of the 
statistical branch of the general staff, Col. L. P. 
Ayres, has prepared, the total number of deaths 
of American soldiers in action is put at 112,422, 
of which £5,991 died from disease. The wounded 
number 236,000. The following figures are like- 
wise of interest: total arm forces, that is, 
army, navy, and marine corps, were 4,800,000. 
The army contained 4,000,000; 2,086,000 went 
overseas; 24,234,021 were registered in the draft. 
The American force fought 200 days and took 
part in thirteen battles. Up to April 30, 1919, 
the war cost us $21,850,000,000. 

—The Benedictine Educational Convention was 
held at St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Ill., from June 27 
to July 1; the Franciscan educators met at St. 
Louis, from June 29 to July 2. 

—Our Sisterhoods, as well as many of the laity, 
have flocked to the various summer schools now 
in session. Creighton University reports 554 
Sisters. Nearly 300 are gathered at Canisius 
College, Buffalo. About the same number are 
to be found at Notre Dame University, Indiana, 
while other Catholic summer schools are equally 
well attended. This does not look as though the 
Church wished to keep her subjects in ignorance 
and darkness. Only bigots can trump up such 
a calumny. 

—The much maligned parochial schools of the 
United States are educating nearly 1,700,000 of 
Uncle Sam’s little nephews and nieces. That 
means a saving to our good Uncle ‘of nearly 
$32,000,000 a year.—And yet the nuns should 
not be permitted to teach. No comment needed. 

—tThe K. of C. are erecting a la and elabor- 
ate gymnasium at the Catholic University at 
Washington. 

—The coming year Dubuque College will ex- 
tend its usefulness by adding a department for 
the members of religious communities of women. 
The work of this new department will be con- 
ducted by the faculty of Dubuque College. A 
regular four years’ course, leading to the degree 
of A. B., will be given. College courses are of- 
fered in English, history, civics,. mathematics, 
languages, natural sciences, education, psycholo- 
ey and philosophy. The work offered will meet 
all the requirements for a state certificate. The 


work of the summer school has been so arranged 
that it becomes an integral part of the new col- 
lege department. 

—Many edifying anecdotes are brought back 
from camp and field of battle. A Paulist Father 
tells of a Jewish soldier of the A. E. F. that 

for Baptism and Holy Communion. 


Twelve hours after receiving these life-giving 
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Sacraments, he was found dead on No Man’s 
Land pressing a small crucifix to his lips. Thus 
was found among God’s chosen people a faithful 
Jew making reparation for the ancient crime of 
his ancestors. 

At St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Ill., the Rt. 
Rev. Nepomucene Jaeger, B., celebrated, 
July 2nd, the silver jubilee of his elevation to the 
abbatial dignity. On the same occasion his Rt. 
Rev. Coadjutor, Valentine Kohlbeck, O. S. B., 
was clothed in the abbatial robes and solemnly 
blessed. A hearty ad multos annds to the Rt. 
Rev. Abbots! 

—Vacation is the season of conventions, sum- 
mer schools, retreats for religious communities, 
priests, and laymen, elections of superiors, etc. 
Among the numerous conventions will be that 
of the Catholic Press Association which meets 
at Cincinnati, August 22 and 23. 

—A Holt “Caterpillar” Tractor is said to have 
started from Denver, climbed up Pike’s Peak to 
an altitude of 14,109 feet—and that through a 
heavy snowstorm—and, after a continuous run 
of 235 miles, returned to its starting point in the 
space of three days. 

—His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, hale and 
hearty, celebrated, on July 23, his 85th birthday. 
The secular press has paid the deserving church- 
man many compliments. The Evansville (Indi- 
ana) Courier, for July 23, has the following to 
say editorially: “A great figure in the Catholic 
Church and one that is respected by Protestant 
and Jew as well as his coreligionists is Cardinal 
Gibbons. Wednesday he passed his eighty-fifth 
year. Cardianl Gibbons is noted for scholastic 
achievements as well as churchly, but his great- 
est claim lies in his war activities. We do not 
doubt but had he been so placed as Cardinal 
Mercier, of Belgium, that his deeds would have 
been wholly as heroic.” 

—At their July election the Fathers of the 
Society of the Divine Word, at Techny, Ill., chose 
Very Rev. Peter Jansen, S. V. D., for their pro- 
vincial, and the Rev. Augustine Loechte, S. V. D., 
for rector. The retiring provincial is Very Rev. 
J. A. Burgmer, S. V. D. Father Hugo Aubrey, 
S. V. D., served as rector. 

—The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Brommenschenkel, 
for thirty-three years pastor of St. Boniface 


To My 


Cuas. J. QuiRK, S. J. 
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Church, Westphalia, Iowa, will, on August Ist, 
celebrate the golden jubilee of his ordination to 
the priesthood. Msgr. Brommenschenkel was or- 
dained at Dubuque in 1869 by Bishop Hennessy. 
During his many fruitful years in the sacred 
ministry the Monsignor has sent a remarkable 
number of recruits to convent, monastery, and 
priesthood—an example worthy of imitation. If 
only a word of encouragement were given to 
those who have the seeds of a vocation hidden in 
their bosoms, how many more would find both 
temporal and eternal happiness in the religious 
life and in the priesthood. Ad multos annos 
Monsignor! : 

—The Rt. Rev. John J. Cantwell, D. D., Bishop 
of Los Angeles, recently performed a unique cere- 
mony in ordaining to the priesthood his brother 
Arthur, who had just completed his theological 
studies at Rochester, N. Y. A third brother, 
Father William Cantwell, was assistant priest 
at the ordination. 

—On June 19th the Catholic University of 
Louvain conferred upon President Wilson, on the 
occasion of a brief visit to the venerable univers- 
ity, the honorary title of Doctor and Master of 
Laws. The diploma, an artistic piece of work, 
was executed on parchment by Professor of 
Archaeology, Dr. Lemaire. 

—Seven hundred doctors and Sisters, repre- 
senting 652 Catholic hospitals in the United 
States and Canada, met recently in Chicago to 
hold their fourth annual convention. 

—General Pershing will come home with cap 
and gown from Oxford University. The English 
University conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. 

—A national monument to the “nuns of the 
battlefield” is to be erected at Washington to 
perpeuate the memory of those “angels of peace” 
who so lovingly administered to the wants of 
the wounded and dying on the field of battle. 
The monument will be a large white block of 
marble six feet in height. On one side will be 
engraved the figures of the “Nuns of the Battle 
field,” on the reverse side of the block will be 
cut the tribute paid these heroic nuns by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, at whose call they volunteeered 
their services. Ten orders of nuns are repre 
sented. 


Mother 


did not think that I could love thee so, 

Until at last thou fled’st this narrow sphere 
For wider spaces, skies more purely clear, 

While I walked down the years alone with woe. 


did not value thee 


but now I know 


What silence is; thy voice to never hear, ~ 
The poignancy of sorrow’s bitter tear, 
And hearts that throb for mother-hearts below! 
Ah, God hath touched my heartstrings plaintively, 
So truest music may to him arise: 
A song sincere which wells up utterly 
From souls resigned to darkened destinies— 
A diapason of a Christ-Heart sweet— 
A lyric hymn victorious in defeat! 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—The month of 

August is devoted to the Blessed Virgin 

Mary and during this month, on the 15th, 

we celebrate a very great feast day in her 
honor, the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
into Heaven. God so loved and honored her that 
He permitted her to be assumed, i. e., taken up, 
body and soul, as her Divine Son went up into 
Heaven on Ascension Day. 

We should venerate the Blessed Virgin and 
ask her to protect and care for us in an especial 
manner. 

Oh Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us 
who have recourse to thee. Blessed Lady of 
Victory, pray for us. : 

Sweet heart of Mary be my Salvation. 


MEMORY GEMS 


Be good, sweet Maid, and let who will, be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And thus make life, death and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Suffer the little children to come unto Me and 
_ them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
eaven. 


THE HOLY GRAIL 


There are so many references in literature to 
the search for the Holy Grail, to King Arthur and 
to the Knights of the Round Table, that we shall 
present for the benefit of our young readers a 
series of articles in which we shall endeavor to 
explain these references in an interesting way. 
Many of our young readers who have finished 
the eighth grade and who are now in High School 
have read The Vision of Sir Launfal by James 
Russell Lowell. You have also read The Idylis 
of the King by Alfred Tennyson which contains 
The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, Launcelot 
and Elaine, and other poems. You have read, too, 
The Lady of Shalott by the same author. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE HOLY GRAIL 


There is a very ancient tradition in regard to 
the Holy Grail which tells us that it was a cup 
made of one very great sapphire out of which 
Jesus drank at the Last Supper with his disciples. 
This cup was taken to England by Joseph of 
Arimathea where it was very a guarded 
and preserved as a relic in his family. Many 
pilgrims visited it and adored it as a holy relic. 

Now, those to whose care the Grail was en- 
trusted had one obligation resting upon them; 
they must be chaste and pure in heart. 

One of the descendants of Joseph broke his 
vow of chastity and the holy Grail disappeared. 
From the time of its disappearance it was sought 


for through the whole world by the Knights of 
the Round Table, until it was at last found by 


the pure and stainless Galahad. 

Now who was Galahad, who were the Knights 
of the Round Table, and what was the Round 
Table? We shall endeavor to answer these ques- 
tions in the September issue. 


Nothing ought to be more pure, more calm, 
more adorned than that soul which prepares 
within it a dwelling for the Lord.—St. Jerome. 


HOW THE WOOF-WOOF BEAR LOST HIS TAIL 


This is an Indian story and was told by an 
educated Indian girl on the chautauqua platform. 

I will tell you a story such as is told by the 
Indian fathers and mothers to their own little 
children. 

Once, a long time ago, before you and I can 
remember, away in the forzen North, lived the 
Woof-woof Bear. Now this was when all the 
bears had big bushy tails, beautiful, long and 
waving, and they were greatly envied by all the 
other animals in the Northland especially by 
Foxy-fox. Now Foxy-fox was jealous of the tail 
of Woof-woof Bear. He did not like to, think 
that his tail was not as beautiful as that of any 
other creature of the Northland so he tried to 
devise some foxy way in which he could rid 
Woof-woof Bear of his tail. 

One day Foxy-fox was out walking and he came 
upon Woof-woof Bear sitting upon the ice. “What 
are you doing, friend Bear?” 

“I am fishing, friend Fox.” 

“How many fish have you caught?” 

“T have caught not a one.” 

“You are not fishing the right way, friend 
Bear.” 

“Tell me a better way, friend Fox.” 

“You should fish with your tail. Turn around 
and let your tail hang into the water and when 
you feel a fish biting, jerk it out quickly. You 
will soon catch all the fish you can wish for.” 

Woof-woof Bear was hungry and he followed 
the advice of Foxy-fox. He hung his beautiful, 
bushy, waving tail down into the icecold water 
and waited and waited for a bite. He was so 
in hopes a fish would bite pretty soon that he 
stayed and stayed. And when he was nearly 
chilled with the cold he tried to get up to go home. 
And what do you think? His tail was frozen in 
the ice and he could not pull it loose. He pulled 
and pulled and pulled and finally pulled it off. 
He was forced to go home without a tail and 
since that time no Woof-woof Bear has a pretty 
tail, and no Woof-woof Bear has followed the 
advice of Foxy-fox to this day. 
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In Every Child’s Magazine for March, we find 
an article on birds, by Josephine Clifford Mc- 
Crackin who lives in the Santa Cruz mountains 
of California. The editor of the magazine states 
in a note that Mrs. McCrackin has done more 
than any other person to save the song birds 
of California. But the remarkable fact is that 
she has just passed her eightieth birthday and 
works each day as reporter on a daily news- 
paper. We cannot refrain from turning to our 
copy of Longfellow and quoting from Morituri 
Salutamus 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growing old? 
It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore 

years, 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 
Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 
Where little else survives. 

* + * ~ 


For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


Physical Culture 


August is almost too hot a time for us to put 
forth more effort than is absolutely necessary, is 
it not so? However when we get up early in 
the morning before the heat of the day begins 
we can practice without fatigue. Take a few 
moments to practice the Swedish Table which 
appeared in the first issue of THE GRAIL and 
also the breathing exercises in the numbers fol- 
lowing. 

Wrist Movemeuts 


1—Extend arms forward, full length. Palms 
facing floor or downward. Drop hands, bending 
at wrist and shake loosely while you count to 8. 

2—Same position of arms, palms facing. 
Shake loosely, count to 8. 

3—Same position of arms, palms upward. 
Shake loosely, 8 counts. 

4—Same position of arms. 
Shake to 6 counts. 

5—Combine in wrist rotation shaking hands 
in a circle. 


Palms outward. 


Trunk Movements 


Standing position: hands on hips, back and 
9 straight, chest lifted, weight over balls of 
eet. 

1—Bend trunk forward while you count to 
four. Rise on 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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2—Bend trunk backward on 1, 2, 3, 4. Rise 
on 5,°6, 7, 8. 
, 8 ey trunk to left, four counts. Rise on 
m 4—Bend trunk to right, four counts. Rise on 
: 5-—Now combine these four movements in trunk 
rotation from left to right. 


Shaping Exercise 


Weight forward over balls of feet, hands back 
of head. 

1—Breathe in while you count to four, breathe 
out while you count to eight. Do this several 
times. 

2—Same position. Bend trunk forward while 
you inhale, count to 4. Rise on 5, 6, 7, 8. 

38—Hands on shoulders. Bend forward four 
counts. Rise on 5, 6, 7, 8. 

4—Place hands on upper chest. Breathe and 
bend trunk as before. 

5—Hands on ribs. Breathe and bend as be- 
fore. 

6—Hands at waist line. Breathe and bend 
as before. 

The boys and girls, yes, and the grown-ups, 
too, who are round-shouldered and narrow or 
flat-chested, should practice these exercises faith- 
fully every day. . 


LESSONS IN EXPRESSION 


Here is a reading that would do very nicely 
for an entertainment in the country, at a school 
entertainment or an old settlers’ picnic or any 
gathering where farmers are congregated. It 
may be given either by a boy or a girl. Any 
one who aspires to be a public reader must learn 
to give all kinds of readings. When you take 
your place upon the platform stand up straight 
on both feet and do not wiggle and wriggle. If 
there is no one to announce your title, say, “I 
shall read for you, ‘Why Boys Leave The Farm.’” 

Turn slightly to the right and try to imitate 
the voice of the questioner who is most probably 
a man. 

“Why did you leave the farm, my lad? 

Why did you bolt and leave your Dad? 

Why did you beat it off to town 

And turn your old father down? 

We seek to know the hidden cause 

Why farmer boys desert their pa’s? 
(Turn to left slightly and change voice to imitate 
a boy) 

“Well, Stranger, since you’ve been so frank, 

I'll roll aside the hazy bank; 

I left my dad, his farm, his plow, 

Because my calf became his cow. 

I left mv Dad, ’twas wrong of course, 

Because my colt became his horse. 

I left my Dad to sow and reap 

Because my lamb became his sheep. 

I dropped the hoe and struck the fork, 

Because my pig became his pork. 

The garden truck that I made grow, 

Was his to sell, but mine to hoe. 

(Bow slightly and ieave platform.) 


THE BUG-A-BOO 


Two little girls come on to the stage with their 
arms about each other and seat themselves on 
chairs or a couch. 
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SuE—I’ll tell you something, dear little Belle, 
If you’re certain sure you'll never tell. 

(Belle shakes head positively. Sue continues) 
Well then, you dear little maid, 
My Papa, a great big man, is afraid. 
(Both girls laugh as if that were a big joke) 
BELLE—Oh, is’t that funny enough, dear Sue, 
Your Papa is afraid and mine is too, 
Not of bears or tigers or bumblebees,— 
It is something a thousand times worse than these. 
It’s a terrible thing that goes up and down 
Through every city, village, and town, 
And my Papa says he almost knows _ 
That things will ruined wherever it goes. 
(Both girls must be very serious during this re- 
cital 
ve, is it not dreadful? It makes me sigh 
It will swear, and steal and lie. 
(Both girls sigh deeply) 
I expect it has horns and cloven feet,— 
Do you suppose it would like little girls to eat? — 
(Girls look frightened, and glance around as if 
expecting a to spring at them. They 
both jump up and look under chairs) 
BELLE—Oh, and its name is dreadful too, 
Does your papa call it “Republican,” Sue? 
Sue Shaking head) Oh no, dear Belle, it can’t 

be that, 
For my Papa calls it a “Democrat.” 

(Girls bow gracefully at same time and leave 
stage) 

THE LETTER BOX 


» 


We are very glad to publish contributions from 
our young friends this month and we trust that 
each month we shall receive a nice number of 
letters. With the next issue of THE GRAIL schools 
will be in session once more and our boys and 
girls will find many interesting things to write 
about. Address, Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, 


Nebraska. 
Royal, Nebr. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 


I am glad that vacation is here. I have at- 
tended the Creighton Academy for six years. 
There are nine Sisters there. Rev. W. W. Win- 
dolph is the pastor. There are five class rooms 
in our school and two music rooms and one Sister, 
Sister Barbara, who teaches music all the time. 
The school house is built of brick and was en- 
larged double its size years ago. They had 52 
boarders at one time. School days are over for 
this year and we are busy in the harvest fields. 
Crops look fine in this part of the country and 
berry picking is in full swing. We live near the 
Verdigris and enjoy fishing and swimming. We 
get our mail at Royal, attend mass in Brunswick, 
and go to school in Creighton. Hoping that some 
of the other readers will write, I remain, 

Your nephew, 
Bernard Schulte. 

‘That is a very nice letter, Bernard, and we 
wish to hear from you again. Let us hear from 
other nephews in Nebraska and everywhere 
THE GRAIL is read. Follow Bernard’s example. 


Creighton, Nebr. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 
I am seven years old. Part of the time I go to 
the Sisters school and the rest of the ~ Rh, pine 


to school in the country. My Pees has a flour 
mill and I like to watch the wheels go around. 
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My little brother Vincent is five years old. Our 
mama made us some bathing suits out of flour 
sacks and we go in the water every day. Father 
Windolph is our pastor. He is a good priest and 
I like him. If you print this letter I will write 
again. 

Robert L. Hering 


We are glad to hear from you, Robert, and we 
will be glad to get another letter. Tell us how 
your papa makes flour. 


Royal, ‘Nebr. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I will write to you and tell you about the ter- 
rible accident that occyrred here a few weeks 
ag Our good and kind priest, Father Jageman, 
of Brunswick, Nebr., was killed by a moving 
train. He attempted to jump off the train before 
it stopped and was thrown in such a way that 
the train ran over one of his limbs. He was 
hurried to St. Joseph’s Hospital in Sioux City, 
Iowa, where his limb was amputated. He died 
from the shock. He was on his way to Harting- 
ton to perform a double wedding, when the ac- 
cident occurred. His body was taken to Hart- 
ington where it was entombed while waiting for 
word from his relatives in New York. here 
were thirteen priests at the funeral. Our com- 
munity was greatly shocked to learn of his death 
for he was much loved by his people. He had 
been a foreign missionary at one time. Our 


church has no pastor now but we expect a newly 


ordained priest soon. Father Windolph of 
Creighton said mass in Brunswick last Sunday. 
The congregation is not very large but we have 
a beautiful church, a handsome altar, and life- 
size statue of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. If 
other girls and boys write, I’ll send another 
letter soon. : 
Your niece, 
Margaret Schulte. 


Your letter is very interesting, Margaret, and 
well written. The death of your good pastor is 
indeed sad. May his soul rest in peace. Send 
us contributions for the letter box as often as 
you can. 


Creighton, Nebr. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: ° 
I am thirteen years old. I will be in the ninth 
grade when school begins. I go to St. Ludger’s 
School and Church. y teacher’s name will be 
Sister M. Sylvia. Our school let out the thir- 
teenth of June. We had a program the fifth of 
June. We had several drills. The Indian drill 
by the > - school girls, “Following the Stars and 
Stripes” by some of the smaller girls and boys 
and a “Good Night” drill by sixteen little girls. 
The name of our play was “ = Kingdom Come.” 
I like to read THE Gram. I like the Children’s 
Page very much. We celebrated the fourth and 
fifth in Creighton. Elwin Strong with his show 
people and stands were in town over the fourth 
and helped us celebrate. He had sive after- 
noon and evening of the fourth and fifth. He 
had a Ferris Wheel here all week. The night of 
the fourth we had fire works at about eleven 
thirty and we had a dance the fourth and fifth 
for the soldiers, sailors and mariners. Every- 
body had a very pleasant time. I hope this will 
not reach the wastebasket. 
Your loving niece, 
mevieve Green. 
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CHILDREN’S CUTE SAYINGS 


Little Mary’s Mother had tried very hard to 
impress her that no matter what she said or did 
that God could see her and hear her and for 
this reason she must always be good. One day 
she was swinging and was having some difficulty 
in making the swing go the way she wished it 
to, when she said, “God knows I can swing, 
doesn’t He Mama, but God knows I can’t swing 
straight.” 


Little Struve was looking out of the window 
watching the rain, when he saw his Papa com- 
ing carrying an umbrella. He called to his sister, 
“Oh Dorothy, come here quick! Here comes Papa 
with a top over him.” 


At another time Struve was disappointed about 
something and cried until everyone was disgusted 
when his Papa said: “Struve, for goodness sakes, 
quit that bawling.” Struve replied, “I—ain’t—a 
ewyin’,—l’m—a—waffin’.” 


Marian, aged four, was a very original child 
and expressed many thoughts which surprised 
her elders. One night she concluded her prayers 
by saying “And God bless Papa and Mama and 
Grandma, and the neighbors and make all the 
= folks well ‘cause there’s too many dead al- 
ready.” 


Louis had been out in the garden. He came 
running into the house and said, “Mama there 
is a fwog out in the garden and it isn’t wipe.” 

“Why Louis, what do you mean by saying that 
the frog isn’t ripe?” 

“_ know it is not wipe because it has gween 
on it.’ 


Clement, aged four, came to his Auntie’s house 
with a new suit on. His auntie remarked, “Well, 
well, if you haven’t a new suit.” 

“I had to wear this,” said Clement, “because 
I didn’t have another stitch to put on.” 


A little girl had been instructed by her mother 
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that the minister was coming to tea and she 
must be very reverent and not say anything 
which might shock him. During the course of 
the meal the little child was forgotten she was 
so very quiet. Being hungry, and having waited 
patiently for some time, she finally said in a 
—_ voice, “For God’s sake, pass the bread and 
utter.’ 


THE REASON WHY 
“When I was at a party,” said Betty, aged just 


four, 

A little girl fell off her chair, right down upon 
the floor, 

And all the other little girls began to laugh but 


me, 
I didn’t laugh a single bit,” said Betty seriously. 


“Why didn’t you laugh, Darling,” said her moth- 
er, pleased to find, 

That Betty, bless her little heart, had been so 
sweetly kind. 

“Why didn’t you laugh, Darling, or don’t you 
like to tell?” 

“I didn’t laugh,” said Betty, “because it was me 
that fell.” 


Little Jessamine had been greatly interested 
in watching her brothers and their little play- 
mates dig angle worms for bait. Every day and 
several times a day some one was in the garden 
digging. “I do not see what is the matter with 
your hair, Baby, it is so sticky. What in the 
world did you get in it.” “I dess it must be angle 
wums,” was the reply. 


THE MODERN ARK 


Teacher—Now Johnny, can you tell me what be- 
came of Noah and the ark? 
Johnny—The baby sucked all the paint off’n Noah 
and Pa stepped on the ark and smashed it.— 
The Intermountain Catholic. 

Dorothv had a mosquito bite on her hand. Her 
Mama rubbed it and Dorothy said, “Ah don’t! 
that’s a skemeto bite.” 





For the Little Tots 


THE CIRCUS 


“Oh Mama, Oh Mama, Oh Mama,” shouted 
Robert, “A circus is coming. Won’t you take us?” 

“You had better ask Papa. Perhaps he will,” 
said Mama 

“What is that yellow paper, Bob?” asked Joe. 

“Oh Joe, a circus is coming and this is a circus 
bill.” 

“What is a circus, Bob?” asked Joe. 

“Why Joe don’t you know? It’s elephants and 
bears and lions and ponies and little dogs. Uncle 
Herb took me to a dog and pony show once.” 

“No, I don’t know anything about it, he didn’t 
take me,” said Joe. 

“Well,” said Bob, “let us look at this circus 
bill and see what they are going to do.” 

“Oh look at this funny horse, Bob, with stripes 
all around him.” 


“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Bob, “that is not a horse 
that is a zebra.” 

“Well, I don’t care, it looks like a horse any- 
way,” said Joe. : 

“Oh, Bob, look at this big thing with a tail 
in front and a tail behind.” 

“That isn’t a tail, Joe, that is an elephant and 
this is his trunk.” as 

“Well, maybe it is, but it don’t look like the 
trunk upstairs in the closet.” 

“You see, Joe, you are only five and you do 
not go to school. I am seven. When you are 


seven then you’ll know a lot.” 2 

“Oh here comes Papa now you may ask him,” 
said Mama. 

“Papa, will you take us to the circus? There 
are elephants and monkeys and lions and ponies 
and just lots of things,” said Bob almost out of 
breath. The boys coaxed and teased until papa 
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agreed to take them but he heard the next day 
that it was “a bum cireus and a dinky little af- 
fair” so he explained to the boys as best he could 
that it would not be worth while attending and 
if they would let him off this time, he would take 
them to the first big circus that came along. The 
pve, wane disappointed but agreed to Papa’s pro- 
osal. 

, Papa had to keep his promise much sooner than 
he expected to for the very next week along came 
a man with glaring posters announcing that 
Robinson’s Big Shows were on the way. 

The boys were wild with excitement and talked 
of nothing else. They counted the days and 
looked at the pictures and asked Mama to tell 
them about the circus she went to when she was 
a little girlk Mama said, “I went to so many 
shows that I can’t remember just all I did see.” 

“Did. you go alone?” asked Joe. “No,” said 
Mama, “Uncle George took me nearly always. 
I remember that I saw Tom, the boxing kangaroo, 
that put on boxing gloves and boxed with his 
keeper. And I saw a rhinoceros and a hippopot- 
amus and lions, leopards, tigers, camels, and ever 
so many other animals that I do not recall now. 
I did not like to look at the lady with the big 
snakes. I was afraid of them.” 

“Did the snakes bite the lady?” asked Joe, his 
eyes big and wide open. 

“No,” said mama, “I guess they were chloro- 
formed so they were only about half awake.” 
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“They might wake clear up and then they 
would bite, wouldn’t they?” asked Bob. 

“Get the copy of Riley’s poems off the library 
table and we'll look at the pictures and read the 
poem about “The Circus.” You remember it be- 
gins, ‘Oh, the circus day parade. How the bugles 
played and played,’” said Mama. 

(To be continued) 


BROWN LITTLE PIE 


Make it up, puff it up, roll it up nice:— 
Apples, and sugar, and butter, and spice. 
Pat it, and pink it all tiddledy-ti— 
Good little, 
Sweet little, 
Brown little pie. 


Puff it, and turn it, and bake it up brown. 
Mark it with trocpers and flags and crown; 
Mark it with stars that fall from the sky— 
Good little, 
Sweet little, 
Brown little pie. 


Take it up grannie, and save it for me. 
I’ll sit on the step my plate on my knee. 
I’ll eat every crumb and not half try— 
Good little, 
Sweet little, 
Brown little pie. 
PHARLENIA CARTRIGHT. 





Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


(Continued from page 116) 


honor the Angels and Saints, above all St. Joseph 
and our glorious Father St. Benedict, as well 
as other canonized religious of our Order. Be- 
sides, the Oblates should possess a love for the 
Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, for the Way of 
the Cross and for other exercises of piety, all 
of which are so richly indulgenced; they should 
offer up prayers for the triumph of Holy Church, 
for the progress of religion, the rooting out of 
heresies and schisms, the conversion of infidels, 
the betterment of sinners, the perseverance of 
the just and finally for the consolation of the 
departed. 

The Oblates also, following in the footsteps 
of our Order, should join work to prayer, so that 
they may be truly reckoned among the more 
zealous promoters of good works. 

(To be continued) 


LATIN FOR SISTERS is the title of a new Latin 
Grammar just off the press. The book, which 
is a practical guide to the understanding of Brevi- 
ary-Latin, was compiled by the Rt. v. Abbot 


Vincent Huber, O. S. B., of St. Bede Abbey, Peru, 
Ill. Orders will be filled by the author at 50 
cents per copy.—This Grammar, as the title in- 
dicates, is intended primarily for Sisters, nearly 


all of whom recite either the Divine Office or the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. The Gram- 
mar has been made as simple as possible. Near- 
ly all the Exercises have been selected from the 
Breviary or from the Scriptures, and a fairly 
comprehensive Dictionary. has been added. We 
believe, with the author, that a year or two of 
Latin in the Novitiate, with this booklet as guide, 
ought to be enough to acquire a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the language of the Church to understand 
the Breviary.—We heartily recommend “Latin 
for Sisters” to all religious communities that are 
looking for a practi aid to the understanding 
of the Office. 


PALAESTRA, being the Primer of the Tusculan 
system of learning and of teaching Latin. For 
class use and for self-instruction. Third, newly 
written edition. By Arcadius Avellanus, Lit. D., 
Ph. D., 84 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Avellanus, a ripe Latin scholar and former 
editor of the Preco Latinus, a journal of classic 
merit, is professor of Latin at St. John’s College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the diocesan seminary, where 
he is teaching spoken Latin, the method he ad- 
vocates. This method of teaching classical Latin, 
as elaborated by Dr. Avellanus, while it departs 
from the other methods now generally in use, 
is undoubtedly very practical as well as thorough. 
The booklets that make up the method cover 
quite a number of ordinary and simple subjects 
which are treated in a very attractive and in- 
structive manner.—In the Mount Hope Classics 
Dr. Avellanus has translated from English into 
literary Latin a number of works from such 
authors as Ruskin, Lytton, Stevenson, and othtrs. 
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Abbey Chronicle 


—There is not much stirring in vacation. 
House and hall and playground no longer re- 
sound with wonted shout and song and boisterous 
noise, if you except the chatter of the saucy 
sparrow, whose domestic brawls continue uninter- 
ruptedly. Most of the professors are absent do- 
ing parochial work. 

—Among the relatives who came here to at- 
tend the First Mass of Father Ildephonse, O.S.B., 
were Mr. Leslie Quincker and Miss Barbara 
Sayer, of Louisville, Mrs. Blanche Schuchard and 
daughter Helen, of Cleveland, O. Among other 
friends not mentioned last month were Messrs. 
William Link, George Hildesheim, and Casper 
Schneider, the Mises Elizabeth and Mary Schnei- 
der and Elinore and Mary Senn, all of Louisville. 

—Rev. Joseph Jacobs, ’07, a successful pastor 
of Bonner Springs, Kan., paid us a pleasant 
visit early in July. Father Jacobs also visited 
relatives and other friends at Leopold and vicini- 
ty, the scenes of his boyhood romps. At the 
opening of the fall term cf school a nephew of 
his will enter the Preparatory Seminary. Father 
Jacobs has just inaugurated a big drive to gather 
funds for the building of a new church. In 
Kansas they do big things. Here’s success to 
you, Father. . 

—Leo Lindemann, ’10-’16, of Troy, Ind., who 
is completing his theological studies at Milwau- 
kee, spent several days in our midst the second 
week in July. We are sorry to chronicle the con- 
tinued serious illness of his father, Frank Linde- 
mann, who is suffering from a nervous break- 
down. 

—The Very Rev. J. A. Burgmer, S. V. D., 
former provincial of the Society of the Divine 
Word, and Rev. Joseph Molitor, D. D., professor 
of exegesis at the Josephinum, were welcome 
guests at the Abbey the 9th and 10th of July. 

—Supply Sergt. Alphonse Ohligschlager, who 
recently returned from overseas after nine 
months’ service with the A. E. F., and his little 
brother, Herman Joseph, came to visit a third 
brother, Rev. Fr. Maurus, ©. S. B., a cleric of 
the Abbey. Sergt. Ohligschlager particitpated 
in the first A. E. F. pilgrimage to Lourdes. 

—Rev. F. Albert, O. S. B., pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Richmond, Va., spent several days at 
the Abbey in July. 

—Father Alexander, O. S. B., chaplain of Sa- 
cred Heart Academy, Louisville, has returned 
for the summer. ; 

—We are happy to report that the Rev. Eugene 
A.. Simon, whose serious illness we reported in 
the June number of THE GRAIL, is out of the 
hospital and is, we hope on the road to a speedy 
and complete recovery. 

—Lieut. Albert Thompson, ’06-’15, chaplain 
with the army overseas, has returned to this 
country. Father Thompson was assistant at Fan- 
cy Farm, Ky., with the care of the missions. 

—Rev. Bruno Ziegenfuss, Ph. D., who died 
several weeks ago as pastor of Angelus, Kans., 
was a cousin of our deceased Father James Zie- 
genfuss, O. S. B., whom we laid to rest in the 
Abbey cemetery two years ago. R. I. P. 


—Mrs. Thomas L. Ray, mother of Anthony Ray 
of Fourth Latin, died July fourth at her home 
at Vine Grove, Ky. Death was due to compli- 
cations resulting from the “Flu.” Mrs. Ray, who 
was the mother of fifteen children, of whom only 
seven are still living, was in her forty-ninth year. 
The afflicted family have our sympathy. 

—The Rev. Meinrad Toelle, ‘88-94, will cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion on August 12. Father Toelle is pastor at 
St. Henry, near Johnsburg, or “Ferdinand Sta- 
tion” as we called it in the “old days,” when it 
was our nearest railroad station. THE GRAIL 
joins Father Toelle’s friends in wishing him many 

appy years in the service of the Master. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS 


Among the clerical appointments affecting our 
alumni, we note the following: Rev. John Dudine 
has charge of Peonia, Ky., with outlying mis- 
sions; Rev. Frank Smith is assistant at the 
Cathedral, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Henry Pieper 
is temporary pastor of St. William’s Church, 
Louisville; Rev. J. Pascal Hayden was appointed 
to Holy Cross, Ky. Rev. John A. Fowler, ’01-11, 
was transferred to Raywick, Ky. 

Rev. Paul Deery succeeds to the missions at- 
tached to Bedford, while Rev. Omer Eisenman, 
’03-—"15, will reside at Leopold with Rev. William 
Boland, ’94-’98, and take charge of the Perry 
County missions now relinquished by Rev. Charles 
Kabey, ’00-’10. The latter will devote his entire 
attention to the spiritual welfare of St. Marks. 

Kev. Francis Mellen is made assistant to Rev. 
George Smith, ’91-’95, at St. Philp Neri’s Church, 
Indianapolis. 

Rev. George Ziemer and Rev. August Riehl 
are assistants at St. Mary’s Church, New Albany. 
One of the assistants will attend to the outlying 
missions. Rev. Charles Walsh is assistant at 
Holy Trinity Church, New. Albany; Rev. Joseph 
Kempf, ’06-’18, was transferred to St. Joseph’s 
Church, Indianapolis. 

Rev. Albert Schad is assistant to Rev. Al- 
bert Busald, ’99-’09, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Indianapolis; Rev. Leon Moczygemba is with 
Rev. F. X. Wolf, ’10-’13, at Shiner, Texas; Rev. 
Leo Doyle is assistant at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. Carl Riebenthaler, ’05- 
17, has been transferred to Tell City as assistant 
to Rev. Joseph A. Thie, ’79-’89; Rev. A. J. Art 
mann, ’03-’06, has been transferred to Durand, 

is. 

Rev. George Lannert, ’85-’89, who served for 
a while as K. of C. chaplain, has taken the place 
of Rev. Joseph Backert, ’00-’10, as chaplain at 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, Terre Haute. Father 
Backert has been placed in charge of Chrisney. . 

Rev. John Gallagher, 07-’13, for some years 
assistant at St. Philip Neri’s Church, Indianap- 
olis has been transferred to St. Augustine’s 
Church, Jeffersonville, as assistant to Rev. Micha- 
el Halpin, 94-03; Rev Louis Becher, ’08-’18, is 
now assistant to Rev. Joseph Gerdon, ’83-’93, at 


Loogootee. 
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ST. MEINRAD SEMINARY 











[In the 62th Year| St. Meinrad, Indiana 1857 - 1919 





S C O P E—The scope of St. Meinrad Seminary is to prepare candidates 
for Holy Orders. Only those students, therefore, are admitted to this Insti- 
tution who desire to study for the Holy Priesthood. 


LOC ATION—The Seminary is situated in a healthy, retired, and 
delightful spot of Southern Indiana, 15 miles north of the Ohio river. Away 
from the distractions, discomforts, temptations, and other drawbacks of city life, 
the very location offers the fullest advantage for the acquirement of piety and 
knowledge—the indispensable requisites for the Holy Priesthood. 


F A C U LT Y—The Institution is conducted by the Fathers of the Benedictine 
Order, who for the past 61 years have specialized in the work of training young 
men for the recepuon of Holy Orders. Each member of the faculty is a Priest, 
who devotes his undivided time and attention to the classes and branches as- 
signed to him. 


STUDENTS OF THE ORD E R—Students who desire to become 
Priests of the Benedictine Order, and who cannot pay their way through the 
Seminary, will receive their board, bed, and tuition free. 


For catalogue or further information, address the President, 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 











St. Meinrad Seminary from Southwest 
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Letters 
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What Has Been Said 








You have enbodied in a series of short 
bright letters, a pretty complete code of 
religious, moral and social training for the 
young Catholic man of today. I wish your 
book the diffusion it deserves and the reali- 
zation of all the good to which its author 
aspires.—His Eminence, Cardinal Begin, 
Archbishop of Quebec. 


I would consider any young man who 
would practice the wholesome advice given 
in these epistles, an ideal American citizen 
and one who would prove a success in any 
vocation. Send me twenty-five copies.—Rt. 
Rev. Mathias C. Lenihan, D. D., Bishop of 
Great Falls. 


“Letters to Jack” is too good to keep to 
oneself. It should be distributed generously 
and read aloud as often as circumstances 
will permit.—Rev. Chas. F. Harrigan, 
S.S.J., St. Joseph’s Mission House, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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I would, if I could, put a copy of this 
book into the hands of every young man.— 
Most Rev. Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop 
of Chicago. 

If any young man, or old man either for 
that matter, will take up this book without 
prejudice, he will receive much benefit 
through reading it. It is most interesting 
and instructive, and is not at all “preachy”. 
—Mr. E. F. Carry, Director of Shipping 
for United States Government. 


These letters might be taken soberly to 
heart by a lad of any church or of no church 
at all.—Chicago Tribune. 


It is a vigorously thought-out book, writ- 
ten by a mind that has the sympathy of a 
Confessor and the moral pragmatism of a 
genuine philosopher. The book would in- 
spire a physical bully to be a gentleman 
and a moral coward to be brave. Jack is 
indeed blessed in his uncle.—Columbiad. 
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